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SCOTT’S NOVELS. 


THE NEW EDITION OF WAVERLEY—ANNE OF 
GEIERSTEIN, 


Str Walter Scott is labouring to prolong at 
one end the spreading woof of his productions, 
and at the other to cut off the ravelled ends and 
repair the dropped stitches which disfigure its 
earliest folds. He has published a new novel, aud 
corrected, and commented on, the first of his old 
ones. We fear that the majority of novel readers 
(a brotherhood of which we are proud to acknow- 
ledge ourselves the humblest members) will attach 
a relative importance to these two events, very 
different from that which we are inclined to assign 
them. We now look forward to a new novel by 
‘the Author of Waverley,’ with scarcely a keener 
interest than is excited by the prospect of a few 
hours’ agreeable society. ‘There can be no doubt 
as to the kind of entertainment which will be 
afforded to us. . The powers and resources of the 
author’s mind have been often and thoroughly 
laid open to us. We have learned to know and 
admire his clear view and entire mastery over the 
one stable, circumscribed, and shining world of 
his fancy. We can estimate in all their force the 
readiness and confidence of his sway within that 
sphere ; and, having long ago perceived that 
there is no war on the frontiers, no dispute 
about boundaries, no endeavour to enlarge the 
realm, we never look to him for any account of 
newly-discovered provinces, formidable powers 
overcome, outlying deserts brought under eulti- 
vation, or wandering tribes subdued and civilised. 
We have said that he is thoroughly despot in the 
world of his fancy ; and we have said this for the 
exact purpose of making it understood that the 
world in question is avery different one fron 
ours. If he were master over the world in which 
we live in the fashion of Shakspeare’s mastery 
over it, he would be another man than ‘the Author 
of Waverley,’ and would assuredly not be the 
idol of all the people in Europe who need the 
amusement of setting up idols in their drawing- 
rooms- But of the highest influences which sit 
on the hiddea thrones of nature, and yet guide 
and complicate its slightest movements, of those 
principles which Shakspeare knew to be the con- 
cealed main-springs of the creation, and even of 
those parts of them which we find among our streets 
and firesides, Sir Walter Scott knows but a little. 
Of the relations in which we stand (not habitually, 
indeed, but whenever we feel the importance of 
those relations) to society, to truth, to beauty, to 
our powers and duties, and to God; of the forms 
under which mankind conceive necessity, and 
freedom, and existence, law, order, permanence, 
nature, and themselves; of the inextricable links 
of passion and reflection ; of wherein consists the 
health, and wherein the frailty, of the mind ;—of 
all this we can discover nothing in the Waverley 
novels. In matter, the character of their author 
belongs to the market and the law-court; in 
spirit, he has aimed at being, and is, the master 
of the wardrobe to the universe. 

Nor let it be said that a novel ouglit not to ex- 
hibit any of those subjects of thought which we 
have spoken of. If it be at all better than a high 
form of the ‘Gentlemen’s Fashions for June, 
1829,’ or 1529, it ought to exhibit the minds of 
men as they are, and as they feel that they may 
be; for this feeling also is a part, and a precious 
part, of themselves. There is no human being 
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who has not sometimes known a graver and more 
profound anxiety about some of these points than 
about any of his worldly concerns. These are 
the mazes in which so many, who amid the 
y walk upright, bold, 
and safe, must blindiy and ineffectually grope. 
The vague and mysterious emotions connected 
with these ideas will needs be spectres and de- 
mons, if they are not strengthened, vivified, and 
illumined into guardian angels and companion 
gods. ‘This is felt darkly and ignorantly indeed, 
but still with an over-awing and ever-recurring 
force, even by those who are utterly unable to 
render to themselves any account of their own 
consciousness. How else is it that ‘ Hamlet,’ the 
play of Shakspeare which it is hardest to com- 
prehend, which, probably, is comprehended by no 
one so well as ‘ Twelfth Night,’ or ‘ The Tempest,’ 
by almost all instructed men; how comes it, but 
from a thirsting after a knowledge of the deep 
and spiritual, so much of which is dimly shadowed 
in this drama, that it is the most popular of all 
those wondrous creations? How else can we ex- 
plain the strong grasp laid by Mr. Godwin oa the 
public mind, in novels as dark, and hard, and 
narrow as you will, but in which man is presented 
us feeling himself under the dominion of that 
lowest of spiritual conceptions, which yet hath 
in it much of the spirit, an encircling and con- 
straining destiny. These books reveal no flowing 
eloquence, no bright description, no busy incident, 
nor glittering costume ; they have nothing of the 
siniles or the enterprise of life, not even a casual 
touch of fanciful imagery or goud-humoured im- 
pulse. All this ‘Waverley’ and its fellows have, 
and a thousand other gay devices from that én- 
chanted loom. I 
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Yet we have no fear of being 
contradicted when we assert that nothing in all 
these novels, not even that noble tragedy of 
Ravenswood, occurs more frequently or more 
solemnly to the mind, in its most earnest moods, 
than de the pale, stiff beings who dwell in the 
twilight cavern of Mr. Godwin’s thought. Sir 
Walter Scott has for ever surrounded our sunny 
valks with troops of brilliant and fantastic beings, 
like the morning clouds. Mr. Godwin dogs our 
footsteps with a colouriess and melancholy shadow, 
which presents, however, some distinct lineaments 
of ourselves. Sir Weiter Seott has given us heaps 
of shining and well-m‘ated coin, which we may 
use as toys for our idleness, or even as serviceable 
money for our interesarse with the world; but 
they are not of the fineness which will withstand 
the furnace and the touchstone. The amulet 
vhich is to guard our life must be made of virgin 
gold. ‘These pieces have much of magical de- 
lusion, much of worthless alloy ; and the elemen- 
tal substance is of one of the lower and corrup- 
tible metals. In the clumsy and rusty medallions 
which we receive from the author of ‘ Caleb 
Willi and ‘St. Leon,’ with little of beauty, 











Williams . 
with much of elay, and ashes, and corrosion, with 
a large admixture of the coarsest iron and the 
most drossy lead, there is yet one grain of gold 
iit to be employed in forging a ring such as that 
of Solomon or that of Gy 

Do we mean to sy that any comparison can 
fairly be drawn beiwcen the endowments of these 
two men? Assuredly not. The one has a thou- 
sand almost unequalled telents; the other, but a 
single stern and dim conception. But the in- 
stance will serve toillustrote the difference in kind 
between the powers which ‘the Author of Waverley’ 
has, and the powers which he has not; and we 









shall perhaps convey to novel-readers a more vivid 
feeling of what we mean if we say that every 
thing is moved in Scott by the force of cireum- 
stance and accident; that Godwin has perceived 
in one particular, and with regard to a single form 
of human nature, the existence of relations be- 
tween our thoughts, lying far deeper and the 
source of infinitely more agonising struggles than 
can be affected by outward changes. 

Neither do we desire to be understood as con- 
demning Sir Walter Scott for not doing what he 
has not professed to do. To him be the glory of 
succeeding in what he has undertaken, and that no 
enterprise for a carpet-knight; of reviving the 
fresh and unreflecting emotions of our childhood 
with regard to external nature and the pageantry 
of society ; of teaching the multitude that there 
is a verdure in old times which stretches, like a 
long meadow beside a river, till it melts into the 
green beauty of the spring whose air we breathe ; 
of leading them to believe that an accurate study 
of outward forms is not unimportant towards at- 
taining a knowledge of the inward spirit; of 
proving to the most light-minded, by the example 
of the most celebrated of living writers, the close 
connection between a vivid faney and a clear com- 
prehension on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
kindliest and most tolerant feelings for all man- 
kind; of pouring forth a flood of wit, which is 
dashed with no waters of bitterness; and of 
stirring a thousand real and active sympathies 
without ever having recourse to affected elo- 
quence or diseased sentiment. 

We do not complain of Sir Walter Scott, be- 
cause doing all this he does not perform much 
besides. Our quarrel is with those who, not con- 
tent in attributing to him all the merits that he 
has, would also clothe him with honour for those 
to which he has no pretensions ; who, not satis- 
fied with giving him the palm-branch, the laurel- 
wreath, the helmet, and the diadem, would also 
shade his brow with the fillets of aa awful priest- 
hood, among whom he hasneversoughtadmittance . 
The crowd, indeed, are satisfied to read his works, 
and laugh and wonder, as they would at a puppet- 
show. But there are in England many scores of 
small, dinner-table philosophers, whose words are 
mnighty over the souls of the lieges, and who 
think that they display a wise and discerning en- 
thusiasm for genius, and a due reverence for that 
age which is distinguished by their existence, in 
exalting Sir Walter Scott over the heads of 
Homer, and Cervantes, and Shakspeare. This 
apotheosis is evidently absurd, if for no other rea- 
son, yet for this—that all which really is in the 
Waverley novels is understood and admired by 
half the reading population of Europe, and there- 
fore cannot be very deep or difficult. 

We hope that our readers will now perceive 
our reasons for anticipating the commentaries and 
corrections of ‘ Waverley’ with far more curio- 
sity than we felt about ‘ Anne of Geierstein.”’ The 
latter would add nothing to our knowledge of Sir 
Walter Scott, the former might give us much. 
The new novel might show more fully the strength 
and range of those talents of which we already 
enjoy sv many achievements; nothing was more 
unlikely than that it would display any powers of 
a kind which ‘ the Author of Waverley’ has not 
before exhibited. His method of composition 
was long since fixed ; and to the realising of this 
conception, he had for years been devoting his 
best abilities. His readers had crowned his de- 
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sign with their utmost approbation; and it was 
obvious that he himself could not have produced 
so many lively and various works in so few years, 
unless he had found a strong and continued plea- 
sure in this particular mode of mental exertion. 
There was, in short, no ground whatever for ex- 
pecting any change of system; and the appear- 
ance of the book has not belied the stars. 

On the other hand, how differently had we a 
right to hope as regarded the prefaces and notes 
to the new edition of these novels! ‘The Author 
of Waverley’ was about to tell the secret of his 
genius; the man whose works are the delight of 
Hungarian chiefs, and the text-book of morals 
for Danish theologians, whose portrait is the 
household-god of a hut in Wallachia, and his 
name a spell that encircles our country with addi- 
tional honour in every town of Europe from 
Lisbon to Tobolsk, and rules alike on the banks of 
the Ganges and the Mississippi. The most hidden 
springs of his mechanism were to be explained ; 
and the enchanter was to utter at noon-day, and 
before the world, the words which had enabled 
him to charm our thoughts, delude our eyes, and 
compel spirits to his bidding. These, at least, 
were the expectations of many persons. It in- 
deed was very natural to suppose, that if such an 
author were to tell us all he knew about the con- 
struction of his works, a strange and sudden light 
would be let in on the dark places of psychology ; 
and some of our more enthusiastic friends were 
inclined to believe that we should hear of a new 
power in the human mind, expressly fitted for the 
writing of popular novels, discovered about the 
time when steam-boats were invented, and now 
to be made public, and sold, we suppose, under 
the letters patent of his Majesty, to whom the 
work was to be dedicated. 

Our readers may see, by turning back to an 
article on Sir Walter Scott’s Prospectus, which 
appeared in our pages some time ago, that our 
hopes were not quite so lofty, though we, un- 
doubtedly, were far more curious as to this mat- 
ter than as to the appearance either of Mr. Att- 
wood’s speech on the currency, or the providently 
be puffed ‘ Adventures of a King’s Page.’ We did 
not suppose that Sir Walter Scott would give any 
very full account of the process in his own mind, 
because we were convinced that he could not give 
a very accurate one. But, whatever he was to 
say about himself, it would assuredly be interest- 
ing. He would, probably, tell us nothing but 
facts which might have been known to any of his 
friends ; but these would furnish matter for infer- 
ence. The bloom and fragrance of any great wri- 
ter’s mind is sure to be found in his writings. But 
in these there is sometimes wanting some little link 
connecting what cannot separately be understood, 
some brief word explaining a great enigma ; and 
this autobiography may supply. Of such reve- 
lations, we have nothing in Sir Walter’s preface. 
But this short discourse gives us a curious view 
of ‘ the Author of Waverley’s’ early life, and is va- 
luable inasmuch as it proves, what it is always 
pleasant to see established, a complete unity of 
spirit through the whole life of a man of genius. 
As far as we can see, his boyhood and manhood 
have been equally divested of all reflective power; 
there never was any attempt to make his lifea 
harmonized and methodical work of art, any 
more than it is attempted in his novels to give us 
an orderly exposition of universal life: he had 
always the same love of action and enterprise ; 
always, we doubt not, the same shrewd humour, 
the same clear view of what lay around him and 
before him, the same passive reverence for all 
above him. But we are very strongly inclined to 
think, that if, instead of going trom the old library, 
and the bare mountains, to the studies of the 
Scotch Bar, he had been sent to some such insti- 
tution as our English universities, a very different 
unity of life might have been the result from that 
which has actually existed, Those years rightly 
employed would have given him a precision and 
Fneness of thought, the want of which is very 





obvious in the constant vagueness and inaccuracy 
of his language; and would, perhaps, have taught 
him to look at a higher region than that which he 
now inhabits, with the calinness and simplicity so 
admirably displayed in his present mode of con- 
sidering whatever has come under his observation. 
Yet the results of that strange and chaotic educa- 
tion are so excellent that we have no right, it is a 
disparaging of Providence, to look away and take 
counsel how they might have been better. Mar- 
vellous that a sprite so honest, so goodly, and so 
strong, should leap out amid the smoke of a 
cauldron, into which were thrown a thousand 
elements of weakness and perversity. There is, 
however, remarkable on the other side, and sufli- 
cient perhaps to overbalance years of illness, and 
cart-loads of ‘ Cyrus’s’ and ‘ Cassandra’s,’ that 
through illness and novels, the young romance- 
writer seems to have entirely escaped the Scotch 
University system, of cramming ‘ information’ 
into boys of fifteen, pouring water into dirty and 
leaky buckets, by way, not of washing off 
the filth or stopping the leaks, but of present- 
ing the water for the drink of the thirsty; a 
scheme to which Walter Scott does not appear 
to have been subjected. The world would other- 
wise in all probability have wanted ‘ the Author of 
Waverley.’ Hence we may learn that even toturn 
a boy loose in a miscellaneous library is not so 
destructive as to make him run the gauntlet 
among a dozen professors of a dozen ‘ ologies.’ 

The notes and the engravings of the new edi- 
tion of ‘ Waverley’ are rather a greater annoyance 
to any judicious reader of the novel than we had 
anticipated, and our expectations were pretty 
large. We have taken the trouble to compare a 
chapter of the new work with that in the old; and 
we find the alterations to be exceedingly trifling. 

We must still say a word about ‘ Anne of Geier- 
stein.” As to melo-dramatic excitement, it is 
undoubtedly inferior to many of its predecessors ; 
but in this point itranks above all the very late ones 
except ‘The Talisman,’ and we must go back to 
‘Quentin Durward’ before we meet with any other 
much superior to it. It contains in the first vo- 
lume a picture of the old Swiss life, very much 
more valuable in our eyes than could have been 
any excellence of plot. Arnold Biederman and his 
sons, with Anne of Geierstein herself, move as 
brightly and freely as the personages of Schiller’s 
* Tell.” The father andthe niece are the glories 
ofthe group ; for the sons are sketches, except 
Sigismund, who is an ill-drawn uss; and as to 
Rudolph Donnerhugel, we confess we find it hard 
to make up our minds whether he is a genuine 
Swiss, Ora foppish and cunning impostor, half 
French-man, half Italian! Charles the Bold 
is spirited, like almost all Sir Walter Scott’s histo- 
rical characters (except the noblest subject of 
them all, Oliver Cromwell). The hero and his 
father are little better than walking gentlemen. 
Margaret of Anjou and Réné, especially the latter, 
would scarcely add any honour to the worst of Mr. 
Colburn’s mock Sir Walter’s. The Black Priest 
of St. Pol is about the most notorious failure in 
all the Waverley novels, excepting always Way- 
land, Smith and Mr. Touchstone, if that be his 
name, in ‘St. Ronan’s Well.’ The Governor of La 
Ferette is so well given that it is a pity he should 
come to harm. The Secret Tribunal is an entire 
failure ; and on the whole the book would be ex- 
ceedingly improved if it were curtailed by a third. 
Yet, take it as it is, and it contains more pleasant 
writing, spirited dialogue, and brilliant descrip- 
tion, than all the other novels, except SirWalter’s 
own, which have been published in Rnstndigines 
the appearance of ‘ Anastasius.’ 

O that the sire of that most profigate Greek 
would beget such another villain! We would 
devote to him as long as an article as that we 
have now written about Sir Walter Scott. If this 
be not sufficient encouragement to the author 
of ‘ Anastasius,’ we must e’en be content to remain 
Hope-less. 

e give some extracts from ‘ Anne of Geier- 





stein,’ which we think will be considered to 
justify our opinion of the merits of the first 
volume. An Englishman and his son are tra- 
velling in Switzerland, and the young man is 
saved from imminent peril by a maiden whom 
‘ the Author of Waverley’ describes as follows : 

‘An upper vest, neither so close as to display the 
person, a habit forbidden by the sumptuary laws of the 
canton, nor so loose as to be an incumbrance in walk- 
ing or climbing, covered a close tunic of a different 
colour, and came down beneath the middle of the leg, 
but suffered the ancle, in all its fine proportions, to be 
completely visible. The foot was defended by a sandal, 
the point of which was turned upwards, and the cros- 
sings and knots of the strings, which secured it ou the 
front of the leg, were garnished with silver rings. The 
upper vest was gathered round the middle by a sash of 
party-coloured silk, ornamented with twisted threads 
of gold ; while the tunic, open at the throat, permitted 
the shape and the exquisite whiteness of a well-formed 
neck to be visible at the collar, and for an inch or two 
beneath. The small portion of the throat and bosom 
thus exposed, was even more brilliantly fair than was 
promised by the countenance, which last bore some 
marks of having been freely exposed to the sun and air, 
by no means in a degree to diminish its beauty, but 
just so far as to show that the maiden possessed the 
health which is purchased by habits of rural exercise. 
Her long fair hair fell down in a profusion of curls on 
each side of a face, whose blue eyes, lovely features, 
and dignified simplicity of expression, implied at once 
a character of gentleness, and of the self-relying reso- 
lution of a mind too virtuous to suspect evil, and too 
noble to fear it. Above these locks, beauty’s natural 
and most beseeming ornament—or rather, Wshould say, 
amongst them—was placed the small bonnet, which, 
from its size, little answered the purpose of protecting 
the head, but served to exercise the ingenuity of the 
fair wearer, who had not failed, according to the pre- 
vailing custom of the mountain maidens, to decorate 
the tiny cap with a heron’s feather, and the then un- 
usual luxury of a small and thin chain of gold, long 
enough to encircle the cap four or five times, and hay- 
ing the ends secured under a broad medal of the same 
costly metal. 

‘ ] have only to add, that the stature of the young 
person was something above the common size, and that 
the whole contour of her form, without being in the 
slightest degree masculine, resembled that of Minerva 
rather than the proud beauties of Juno, or the yielding 
graces of Venus. The noble brow, the well-formed 
and active limbs, the firm and yet light step—above 
all, the total absence of any thing resembling the con- 
sciousness of personal beauty, and the open and candid 
look, which seemed desirous of knowing nothing that 
was hidden, and conscious that she herself had nothing 
to hide, were traits not unworthy of the goddess of 
wisdom and of chastity. ; 

‘The road which the young Englishman pursued, 
under the guidance of this beautiful young woman, was 
difficult and unequal, but could not be termed dan- 
gerous, at least in comparison to those precipices over 
which Arthur had recently passed. It was, in fact, a 
continuation of the path which the slip or slide of 
earth, so often mentioned, had interrupted; and al- 
though it had sustained damage in several places at the 
period of the same earthquake, yet there were marks 
of these having been already repaired in such a rude 
manner as made the way sufficient for the necessary 
intercourse of a people so indifferent as the Swiss to 
smooth or level paths. The maiden also gave Arthur 
to understand, that the present road took a circuit for 
the purpose of gaining that on which he was lately tra- 
velling, and that if he and his companions had turned 
off at the place where this new track united with the 
old pathway, they would have escaped the danger 
which had attended their keeping the road by the verge 
of the precipice. 

‘The path which they now pursued was rather 
averted from the torrent, though still within hearing 
of its sullen thunders, which seemed to increase as 
they ascended parallel to its course, till suddenly the 
road, turning short, and directing itself straight upon 
the old castle, brought them within sight of one of the 
most splendid and awful scenes of that mountainous 
region. 

‘The ancient tower of Geierstein, though neither 
extensive, nor distinguished by architectural ornament, 
possessed an air of terrible dignity by its position on 
the very verge of the opposite bank of the torrent, 
which, just at the angle of the rock on which the 
rnins are situated, falls sheer over a cascade of nearly 
a hundred feet in height, and then rushes down the 
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defile, through a trough of living rock, which, per- 
has, its waves have been deepening since time itself 
had acommencement. Facing, and at the same time 
looking down upon this eternal roar of waters, stood 
the old tower, built so close to the verge of the preci- 
pice, that the buttresses with which the architect had 
strengthened the foundation, seemed a part of the 
solid rock itself, and a continuation of its perpendi- 
cular ascent. As usual, throughout Europe, in the 
feudal times, the principal part of the building was a 
massive square pile, the decayed summit of which was 
rendered picturesque, by flanking turrets of different 
sizes and heights, some round, some angular, some 
ruinous, some tolerably entire, varying the outline of 
the building as seen against the stormy sky. 

‘A projecting sally-port, descending by a flight of 
steps from the tower, had in former times given access 
to a bridge connecting the castle with that side of the 
stream on which Arthur Philipson and his fair guide 
now stood. A single arch, or rather one rib of an 
arch, consisting of single stones, still remained, and 
spanned the river immediately in front of the waterfall. 
In former times this arch had served for the support 
of a wooden drawbridge, of more convenient breadth, 
and of such length and weight as must have been rather 
unmanageable, had it not been lowered on some solid 
resting place. It is true, the device was attended with 
this inconvenience, that even when the drawbridge was 
up, there remained a possibility of approaching the 
castle gate by means of this narrow rib of stone. But 
as it was not above eighteen inches broad, and could 
only admit the daring foe who should traverse it, to a 
door-way, regularly defended by gate and portcullis, 
and having flanking turrets and projections, from which 
stones, darts, melted lead, and scalding water, might 
be poured down on an enemy who should venture to ap- 
proach Geierstein by this precarious access, the possi- 
bility of such an attempt was not considered as dimi- 
nishing the security of the garrison, 

‘In the time we treat of, the castle being entirely 
ruined and dismantled, and the door, drawbridge, and 
portcullis gone, the dilapidated gateway, and the slen- 
der arch which connected the two sides of the stream, 
were used as a means of communication between the 
banks of the river, by the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood, whom habit had familiarised with the dangerous 
nature of the passage. 

* Arthur Philipson had, in the meantime, like a good 
bow when new strung, regained the elasticity of feeling 
and character which was natural to him. It was not 
indeed with perfect composure that he followed his 
guide, as she trippedlightly over the narrow arch, com- 
posed of rugged stones, and rendered wet and slippery 
with the perpetual drizzle of the mist issuing from the 
neighbouring cascade. Nor was it without apprehen- 
sion that he found himself performing this perilous 
feat in the neighbourhood of the watertall itself, whose 
deafening roar he could not exclude from his ears, 
though he took care not to turn his head towards its 
terrors, lest his brain should again be dizzied by the 
tumult of the waters as they shot forward from the pre- 
cipice above, and plunged themselves into what seem- 
ed the fathomless gulf below. But notwithstanding 
these feelings of agitation, the natural shame to show 
cowardice where a beautiful young female exhibited so 
much indifference, and the desire to regain his charac- 
ter in the eyes of his guide, prevented Arthur from 
again giving way to the appalling feelings by which he 
had been overwhelmed a short time before. Stepping 
firmly on, yet cautiously supporting himself with 
his piked staff, he traced the light footsteps of his 
guide along the bridge of dread, and followed her 
through the ruined sally-port, to which they ascended 
by stairs which were equally dilapidated. 

‘ The gateway admitted them into a mass of ruins, 
formerly a sort of court-yard to the don-jon, which 
rose in gloomy dignity above the wreck of what had 
been works destined for external defence, or buildings 
for internal accommodation. They quickly passed 
through these ruins, over which vegetation had thrown 
a wild mantle of ivy, and other creeping shrubs, and 
issued from them through the main gate of the castle 
into one of those spots in which nature oftenembossoms 
her sweetest charms, in the midst of districts chiefly 
characterised by waste and desolation. 

€ The Castle in this aspect also rose considerably above 
the neighbouring ground, but the elevation of the site 
weich towards the torrent was an abrupt rock, was on 
this side a steep eminence, which had been scarped 
like a modern glacis, to render the building more se- 
cure. It was now covered with young trees and 
bushes, out of which the tower itself seemed to rise 
in ruined dignity, Beyond this hanging thicket, the 





view was of avery different character. A piece of 
ground amounting to more than a hundred acres, 
seemed scooped out of the rocks and mountains, 
which, retaining the same savage character with 
the tract in which the travellers had been that morning 
bewildered, inclosed, and as it were defended, a limited 
space of a mild and fertile character. The surface of 
this little domain was considerably varied; but its ge- 
neral aspect wasa gentle slope to the southwest. 

* The principal object which it presented was a large 
house, composed of huge logs, without any pretence to 
form or symmetry, but indicating, by the smoke which 
arose from it, as well as the extent of the neighbouring 
offices, and the improved and cultivated character of 
the fields around, that it was the abode, not of splen- 
dour certainly, but of ease and competence. An or- 
chard of thriving fruit-trees extended to the southward 
of the dwelling. Groves of walnut and chesnut grew 
in stately array, and even a vineyard, of three or four 
acres, showed that the cultivation of the grape was un- 
derstood and practised. It is now universal in Swit- 
zerland, but was, in those early days, almost exclu- 
sively contined to a few more fortunate proprietors, 
who had the rare advantage of uniting intelligence 
with opulent, or at least easy, circumstances. 

‘ There were fair ranges of pasture fields, into which 
the fine race of cattle which constitute the pride and 
wealth of the Swiss mountaineers, had been brought 
down from the more Alpine grazings where they had 
fed during the summer, to be near shelter and protec- 
tion when the autumnal storms might be expected.— 
On some selected spots, the lambs of the last season 
fed in plenty and security, and in others, huge trees, 
the natural growth of the soil, were suffered to remain 
from motives of convenience probably, that they might 
be at hand when timber was required for domestic use, 
but giving at the same time a woodland character toa 
scene otherwise agricultural. Through this mountain- 
paradise the course of a small brook might be traced,jnow 
showing itself to the sun, which had by this time dispelled 
the fogs, now intimating its course, by its gently sloping 
banks, clothed in some places with lofty trees, or con- 
cealing itself under thickets of hawthorn and nut bushes. 
This stream, by a devious and gentle course, which 
seemed to indicate a reluctance to leave this quiet re- 
gion, found its way at length out of the sequestered 
domain, and, like a youth hurrying from the gay and 
tranquil sports of boyhood into the wild career of ac- 
tive life, finally united itself with the boisterous torrent, 
which, breaking down tumultuously from the moun- 
tains, shook the ancient Tower of Geierstein as it 
rolled down the adjacent rock, and then rushed howl- 
ing through the detile in which our youthful traveller 
had weli nigh lost his life. 

* Eager as the younger Philipson was to rejoin his 
father, he could not help pausing for a moment to 
wonder how so much beauty should be found amid 
such scenes of horror, and to look back on the Tower 
of Geierstein, and on the huge cliff from which it de- 
riyed its name, as if to ascertain, by the sight of these 
distinguished landmarks, that he was actually in the 
neighbourhood of the savage wild where he had en- 
countered so much danger and terror. Yetso narrow 
were the limits of this cultivated farm, that it hardly 
required such a retrospect to satisfy the spectator that 
the spot susceptible of human industry, and on which 
it seemed that a considerable degree of labour had been 
bestowed, bore a very small proportion to the wilder- 
ness in which it was situated. It was on all sides sur- 
rounded by lofty hills, in some places rising into walls 
of rock, in others clothed with dark and savage fo- 
rests of the pine and the larch, of primeval antiquity. 
Above these, from the eminence on which the tower 
was situated, could be seen the almost rosy hue in 
which an immense glacier threw back the sun; and, 
still higher over the frozen surface of that icy sea, 
arose, in silent dignity, the pale peaks of those count- 
less mountains, on which the snow eternally rests. 

* What we have taken some time to describe, occu- 
pied young Philipson only for one or two hurried mi- 
nutes ; for ona sloping lawn, which was in front of 
the farm-house, as the mansion might be properly 
styled, he saw five or six persons, the foremost of 
whom, from his gait, his dress, and the form of his 
cap, he could easily distinguish as the parent whom he 
hardly expected at one time to have again beheld. 

* He followed, therefore, his conductress with a glad 
step, as sie led the way down the steep ascent on 
which the ruined tower was situated. They approached 
the group whom Arthur had noticed, the foremost of 
which was his father, who hastily came forward to 
meet him, in company with another person of ad- 
vanced age, and stature well nigh gigantic, and who, 





from his simple yet majestic bearing, seemed the 
worthy countryman of William Tell, Staufbacher, 
Winkelried, und qther Swiss worthies, whose stout 
hearts and hardy arms had, in the preceding age, vin- 
dicated against countless hosts their personal liberty, 
and the independence of their country. 

‘ With a natural courtesy, as if to spare the father 
and son many witnesses to a meeting which must be 
attended with emotion, the Landamman himself, in 
walking forward with the elder Philipson, signed to 
those by whom he was attended, all of whom scemed 
young men, to remain behind :—They remained ac- 
cordingly, examining, as it seemed, the guide Antonio, 
upon the adventures of the strangers. Anne, the con- 
ductress of Arthur Philipson, had but time to say to 
him, ‘‘ Yonder old man is my uncle, Arnold Bieder- 
man, and these young men are my kinsmen,’ when the 
former, with the elder traveller, were close before 
them. The Landamman, with the same propriety o 
feeling which he had before displayed, signed to his 
niece to move a little aside ; yet while requiring from 
her an account of her morning’s expedition, he 
watched the interview of the father and son with as 
much curiosity as his natural sense of complaisance 
permitted him to testify. It was of a character differ- 
ent from what he had expected. 

* We have already described the elder Philipson as a 
father devotedly attached to his son, ready to rush on 
death when he had expected to lose him, and equally 
overjoyed at heart, doubtless, to see him again restored 
to his affections. It might have been therefore ex- 
pected, that the father and son would have rushed into 
each other’s arms, and such, probably, was the scene 
which Arnold Biederman expected to have witnessed. 

* But the English traveller, in common with many 
of his countrymen, covered keen and quick feelings 
with much appearance of coldness and reserve, and 
thought it a weakness to give unlimited sway even to 
the influence of the most amiable and most natural 
emotions. Eminently handsome in youth, his counte- 
nance, still fine in his more advanced years, had an 
expression which intimated an unwillingness either to 
yield to passion or encourage confidence. His pace, 
when he first beheld his son, had been quickened, by 
the natural wish to meet him; but he slackened it as 
they drew near to each other, and when they met, said, 
in a tone rather of censure and admonition, than affec- 
tion—‘‘ Arthur, may the Saints forgive the pain thou 
hast this day given me!” 

** Amen,” said the youth. 
since I have given you pain. 
acted for the best.” 

*«< It is well, Arthur, that in acting for the best, 
according to your froward will, you have not encoun- 
tered the worst.” 

*« ‘That I have not,’’ answered the son, with the 
same devoted and patient submission, “is owing to 
this maiden,” pointing to Anne, who stood at a few 
paces’ distance, desirous, perhaps, of avoiding to wit 
ness the reproof of the father, which might seem to her 
rather ill-timed and unreasonable’ 

‘To the maiden my thanks shall be rendered,” 
said his father, “ when I can study how to pay them 
in an adequate manner ; but is it well or comely, think 
you, that you should receive from a maiden the suc- 
cour which it is your duty as a man to extend to the 
weaker sex ?”” 

‘ Arthur held down his head and blushed deeply, 
while Arnold Biederman, sympathising with his feel- 
ings, stepped forward and mingled in the conversation. 

* * Never be abashed, my young guest, that you 
have been indebted for aught of counsel or assistance 
to a maiden of Unterwalden. Know that the freedom 
of their country owes no less to the firmness and wis- 
dom of her daughters than to that of her sons, And 
you, my elder guest, who have, I judge, seen many 
years and various lands, must have often known 
examples how the strong are saved by the help of the 
weak, the proud by the aid of the humble.” 

* “¢ T have at least learned,” said the Englishman, 
** to debate no point unnecessarily with the host who 
has kindly harboured me ;" and after one glance at 
his son, which seemed to kindle with the fondest af- 
fection, he resumed, as the party turned back towards 
the house, a conversation which he had been maintain- 
ing with his new acquaintance before Arthur and the 
maiden had joined them. 

‘ Arthur had in the mean time an opportunity of 
observing the figure and features of their Swiss land- 
lord, which, | have already hinted, exhibited a primeval 
simplicity mixed with a certain rude dignity, arising 
out of its masculine and unaffected character, The 
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dress did not greatly differ in form from the habit of 
the female which we have described. It consisted of 
an upper frock, shaped like the modern shirt, and only 
open at the bosom, worn above a tunic or under doub- 
let. But the man’s vest was considerably shorter in 
the skirts, which did not come lower down than the 
kilt of the Scottish Highlander; a species of boots or 
buskins rose above the knee, and the person was thus 
entirely clothed. A bonnet made of the fur of the 
marten, and garnished with a silver medal, was the 
only part of the dress which displayed any thing like 
ornament; the broad belt which gathered the garment 
‘, was of buff leather, secured by a large brass 





* But the figure of him who wore this homely attire, 
which seemed almost wholly composed of the fleeces 
of the mountain sheep, and the spoils of animals of 
the chase, would have commanded respect wherever 
the wearer had presented himself, especially in those 
warlike days, when men were judged of according to 
the promising or unpromising qualities of their thews 
and sinews. To those who looked at Arnold Bieder- 
man in this point of view, he displayed the size and 
form, the broad shoulders and prominent muscles, of 
a Hercules. But to such as looked rather at his coun- 
tenance, the steady, sagacious features, open front, 
large blue eyes, and deliberate resolution which it ex- 
pressed, more resembled the character of the fabled 
King of Gods and Men. He was attended by several 

; and relatives, young men, among whom he 
od, recei , as his undeniable duc, respect and 
1ce, Similar to that which a herd of deer are ob- 
served to render to the monarch stag. 

‘While Arnold Biederman walked and spoke with 
le elder stranger, the young men seemed closely to 
serutiuize Arthur, and occasionally interrogated in 
whispers their relation Anne, receiving from her brief 
aud impatient answers, which rather excited than ap- 
peased the vein of merriment in which the mountain- 
ecrs indulged, very much, as it seemed to the young 
Englishman, at the expense of their guest. To feel 
himself exposed to derision was not softened by the 
refiection, that in such a society, it would probably be 
hed to all who could not tread on the edge of a 
» with a step as firm and nndismayed as if they 
walked the street of a city. However unreasonable 
ridicule may be, it is always unpleasing to be subjected 
to it ; but more particularly is it distressing to a young 
mau, where beauty is a listener. 1t was some consola- 
tion to Arthur that he thought the maiden certainly did 
not enjoy the jest, and seemed by word and look to re- 
prove the rudeness of her companions; but this he 
feared was only from a sense of humanity. 
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‘She, too, must despise me, he thought, though ci- 
vility, unknown to these ill-taught boors, has enabled 
her to conceal conteiapt under the guise of pity. She 
can but judge of me trom that which she has seen—if 
she could know me better, (such was his proud 
thought,) she might perhaps rank me more highly. 

‘As the travellers entered the habitation of Arnold 
Biederman, they found preparations made in a large 
apartment, which [served the purpose of general acco- 
modation, for a homely but plentiful meal. A glance 
round the walls showed the implements of agriculture 
and the chase; but the eyes of the elder Philipson 
vested upon a leathern corselet, a long heavy halbert, 
and a two-landed sword, which were displayed as a 
sort of trephy. Near these, but covered with dust, un- 
furbished ard neglected, hung a helmet, with a visor, 
such as was used by knights and men-at-arms. The 
colden garland, or coronal twisted around it, though 
sorely tarnished, indicated noble birth and rank ; and 
ihe crest, which was a vulture of the species which gave 
name to the old castle and its adjacent cliff, suggested 
various conjectures to the English guest, who, ac- 
quainted in a great measure with the history of the 
Swiss revolution, made little doubt that in this relic he 
say some trophy of the ancient warfare between the 
inhabitants of these mountains, and the feudal lord to 
whom they had of yore appertained. 











‘A summons to the hospitable board disturbed the 
train of the English merchant’s reflections ; and a large 
company, comprising the whole inhabitants of every 
description that lived under Biederman’s roof, sate 
down to a plentiful repast of goat’s flesh, fish, prepa- 
rations of milk of various kinds, cheese, and, for the 
upper mess, the venison of a young chamois. The 
Landamman himself did the honours of the table with 
great kindness and simplicity, and urged the strangers 
to show, by their appetite, that they thought them- 
selves as welcome as he desired to make them. During 
the repast, he carried on a conversation with his elder 
guest, while the younger people at table, as well as the 








menials, ate in modesty and silence. Ere the dinner 
was finished, a figure crossed on the outside of the 
large window which lighted the eating hall, the sight of 
which seemed to occasion a lively sensation amongst 
such as observed it. 

* “Who passed ?” said old Biederman to those seated 
opposite to the window. 

‘tt is our cousin, Rudolph of Donnerhugel,” an- 
swered one of Arnold’s sons eagerly. 

‘The annunciation seemed to give great pleasure to 
the younger part of the company, especially the sons 
of the Landamman ; while the head of the family only 
said with a grave, calm voice,—‘ Your kinsman is 
welcome—tell him so, and let him come hither.” 

‘Two or three arose for this purpose, as if there 
had been a contention among them who should do the 
honours of the house to the new guest. He entered 
presently ; a young man, unusually tall, well-propor- 
tioned and active, with a quantity of dark-brown locks 
curling around his face, together with mustachios of 
the same, or rather a still darker hue. His cap was 
small considering the quantity of his thickly clustering 
hair, and rather might be said to hang upon one side 
of his head than to cover it. His clothes were of the 
same form and general fashion as those of Arnold, but 
made of much finer cloth, the manufacture of the Ger- 
man loom, and ornamented in a rich and fanciful 
manner. One sleeve of his vest was dark green, 
curiously laced and embroidered with devices in silver, 
while the rest of the garment was scarlet. His sash 
was twisted and netted with goid, and besides answer- 
ing the purpose of a belt, by securing the upper gar- 
ment round his waist, sustained a silver-hilted poniard. 
His finery was completed by boots, the tips of which 
were so long as to turn upwards with a peak, after a 
prevailing fashion in the middle ages. golden chain 
hung round his neck, and sustained a large medallion 
of the same metal. 

‘This young gallant was instantly surrounded by 
the race of Biederman, among whom he appeared to be 
considered as the model upon which the Swiss youth 
ought to build themselves, and whose gait, opinions, 
dress, and manners, all ought to follow, who would 
keep pace with the fashion of the day, in which he 
reigned an acknowledged and unrivalled example. 

‘ By two persons in the company, however, it seemed 
to Arthur Philipson, that this young man was received 
with less distinguished marks of regard than those 
with which he was hailed by the general voice of the 
youths present. Arnold Biederman himself was at 
least no way warm in welcoming the young Bernese, 
for such was Rudolph’s country. The young man 
drew from his bosom a sealed packet, which he deli- 
vered to the Landamman with demonstrations of great 
respect, and seemed to expect that Arnold, when he 
had broken the seal and perused the contents, would 
say something to him on the subject. But the patriarch 
only bade him be seated, and partake of their meal, 
and Rudolph found a place accordingly next to Anne 
of Geierstein, which was yielded to him by one of the 
sons of Arnold with ready courtesy. 

* It seemed also to the observant young Englishman, 
that the new comer was received with marked coldness 
by the maiden, to whom he appeared eager and solici- 
tous to pay his compliments, by whose side he had 
contrived to seat himself at the well-furnished board, 
and to whom he seemed more auxious to recommend 
himself, than to partake of the food which it offered. 
He observed the gallant whisper her, and look towards 
him. Anne gave avery brief reply, but one of the 
young Biedermans, who sat on his other hand, was 
probably more communicative, as the youths both 
laughed, and the maiden again se 
and blushed with displeasure. 

* Had | either of these sons of the mountain, thought 
young Philipson, upon six yards of level creensward, 
if there be so much flat ground in this country, me- 
thinks I were more likely to spoil their mirth, than to 
furnish food for it. It is as marvellous to see such 
conceited boors under the same roof with so courteous 
and amiable a damsel, as it would be to see one of 
their shaggy bears dance a rigadoon with a maiden 
like the daughter of our host. Well, I need not con- 
cern myself more than I can help about her beauty or 
their breeding, since morning will separate me from 
them for ever. 

‘As these reflections passed through the young 
guest’s mind, the father of the family called for ‘a cep 
of wine, and having required ‘the ‘two strangers to 
pledge him in a maple cup of considerable size, he sent 
a similar goblet to Rudolph Donnerhugel. “ Yet you,” 
he said, ‘* kinsman, are used to more highly flavoured 
wine than the half-ripened grapes of Geierstein can 
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supply.—Would you think it, sir merchant,” he con- 
tinued, addressing Philipson, ‘‘ there are burghers of 
Berne who send for wine for their own drinking both 
to France and Germany ?” 

‘* My kinsman disapproves of that,” replied Ru- 
dolph ; ‘* yet every place is not blessed with vineyards 
like Geierstein, which produces all the heart and eye 
can desire.” ‘This was said with a glance at his fair 
companion, who did not appear to take the compli- 
ment, while the envoy of Berne proceeded: ‘‘ But our 
wealthier burghers having ‘some superfluous crowns, 
think it no extravagance to barter them for a goblet 
of better wine than our own mountains can produce. 
But we will be more frugal when we have at our dis- 
posal tuns of the wine of Burgundy for the mere 
trouble of transporting them.” 

‘“ How mean you by that, cousin Rudolph?” said 
Arnold Biederman. 

*“* Methinks, respected kinsman,” answered the 
Bernese, ‘your letters must have told you that our 
Diet is likely to declare war against Burgundy.” 

*** Ah! and you know then the contents of my 
etters ?” said Arnold ; “ another mark how times are 
changed at Berne and with the Diet of Switzerland. 
When did all her grey-haired statesmen die, that our 
allies should have brought beardless boys into their 
councils ?” 

* “The Senate of Berne, and the Diet of the Con- 
federacy,’’ said the young man, partly abashed, partly 
in vindication of what he had before spoken, “ allow 
the young men to know their purposes, since it is they 
by whom they must be executed. The head which 
thinks, may well confide in the hand that strikes,” 

*** Not till the moment of dealing the blow, young 
man,” said Arnold Biederman, sternly. ‘* What kind 
of counsellor is he who talks loosely the secrets of 
state affairs before women and strangers? Go, Ru- 
dolph, and all of ye, and try by manly exercises which 
is best fitted to serve your country, rather than give 
your judgment upon her measures. Hold, young man,” 
he continued, addressing Arthur, who had arisen, 
**this does not apply to you, who are unused to moun- 
tain travel, and require rest after it.” 

*“ Under your favour, sir, not so,”’ said the elder 
stranger; ‘* we hold in England, that the best refresh- 
ment after we have been exhausted by one species of 
exercise, is to beiake ourselves to another ; as riding, 
for example, affords more relief to one fatigued by 
walking, than a bed of down would. So, if your young 
men will permit, my son will join their exercises,”’ 








‘“ He will find them rough playmates,’ answered 
the Switzer; ‘‘ but be it at your pleasure.” 

‘The young men went out accordingly to the open 
lawn in front of the house. Anne of Geierstein, and 
some females of the household, sate down on a bank 
to judge which performed best, and shouts, loud 
laughing, and all that announces the riot of juvenile 
spirits occupied by manly sporis, was soon after heard 
by the two seniors, as they sat together in the hall.’— 
Vol. i. pp. 64—93. 
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Ir we sueeeded last week in convincing our 
readers that there is one conception which, above 
all others, Mr. Landor has cndeavoured to realise 
in his mind and in his writings,—namely, a con- 
ception of the highest form which it is possible for 
the mere animal life of individuals and nations to 
assume—our task in criticising the dialogues with 
which he has lately presented us will be greatly 
lightened. It will be confined to an examination 
of the occasions when the author has been suc- 
cessful in embodying his idea; of the occasions 
when he has been carried by the force of those in- 
fluecuces which we mentioned as frequently pro- 
ducing a disturbance and contradiction in his feel- 
ings into a region higher than that in which he habi- 
tually dwells, and of the occasions where the natu- 
ral gravitating tendency of a speculation which is 
busy merely with what is tengible and corporeal, 
has degraded him actually to the level of that ex- 
istence which, that he may contemplate it aright, 
he ought to overlook. 

The dedication to Sir Robert Wilson, on the 
Prospects of Greece, and the Duty of Christendom 
with regard tu her, is a specimen of solemn and 
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elaborate rhetoric such as we rarely meet with in 
these days. Those who are so weak-minded and 
unfortunate that they are not able to dissever this 
subject from the associations of French aad English 
charlatanism which surround it, even if this com- 
position do not excite their exhausted and deadened 
sympathies, will, nevertheless, find themselves re- 
paid for the study of it, by its merit only asa work 
of art. The following passage will give then 
some notion of the tendency which Mr. Landor’s 
thoughts have to throw themselves into a Grecian 
mould. There is no reason why the last sen- 
tence should not have slipped out of one of the 
orations in Thucydedes. 

‘An alliance offensive and defensive with Greece, 
would render us invulnerable in the only part of the 
world where we have lately shewn our feebleness. We 
should unite to us a maritime power, which within half 
a century would of itself be equipollent on the sea with 
France ; and we should attract to our merchants those 
advantages of commerce in the Levant which at present 
lean toward her. The great Chatham, if he had lived 
in our days, would have cast on every side around him 
the seeds of small maritime and smail constitutional 
States. We may extend our deminions in many ways ; 
we can extend our power in this only. None of our 
late ministers have had clear views or steady aims. We 
have been hovering on the shores of Greece, until the 
season is going by for aiding her ; and another Power 
will soon have acquired the glory and the benefit of be- 
coming her first protectress. If a new world were to burst 
forth suddenly in the midst of the heavens, and we were 
instructed by angelic voices, or whatever kind of reve- 
lation the Creator might appoint, that its inhabita.ts 
were brave, generous, ha; warm with all our 
sympathies, would ne it pious men fall prostrate before 
Him, for such a manifestation of his power and good- 
ness ? > What then! sh: a tt ese very people, these re- 
ligious, be the first to stifle the expression of our praise 
and wonder, at a marvel far more astonishing, at a 
manifestation of power and goodness far more glorious 
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and magnificent ? The we: & vanquish the strong ; the 
opprest ‘stand over the oppressor : we see happy, not 


them who’ never were otherwise, not them who have 
made no effort, no mevement of their own vo earn 
their happiness, like the creatures of our imaginary 
new world, but those who were the most wretched, and 
the most undeservedly, and who now, arising as from 
the tomb, move the ‘incumbrances of ages and of na- 
tions from before them, and, although at preseat but 
half-erect, lower the stature of the greatest heroes.’ 
In general the ser ntiments xpressed in this 
dedication will only shock aan who are kept in 
constant alarm, lest their feelings should run 
away with them, .. . an “apprehension 
suggested by the same prop yhetical wisdom, whieh, 
as Fielding has remarked, induces the ugliest 
women to set the strictest watch and ward upon 
their virtue. There is, however, one passage, 
which, if it chance to encounter the eyes of ¢ 
Quarterly Reviewer, (especially of that eminer tly 
strict and high-minded one, who, his chief endow- 
ment being a certain exquisite modesty, must 
feel somewhat wounded by his introduction into 
one of these dialogues, even in the respectable 
company of a foreign monarch, an English Home 
Secretary, and an interpreter, ) tay possibly fur- 
nish the text to as many and as true insinuations 
against the character and prine ‘ipl ‘s of the writer, 
as have been heretufore bestowed in the same ex- 
emplary work upon Shelly, Keats, and Niebuhr. 
The sentence is this: ‘I never can be induced to 
imagine that the extinction of all the tribes in 
Africa and all in Asia, with half of the dwellers 
in Europe, would be so lamentable as the destrue- 
tion of Messolonghi, or even as the death of 
Bozzaris.’ Now, though we do not by any 
means, for reasons ah we shall presently men- 
tion, agree in the sentiment of this passage, we 
would, nevertheless, very earnestly represent to 
those honest persons who may, stimulated by 
the first perusal of it, or by the denunci ition of 
the Review, upon which their opinion depends, 
close the book at once, and condemn the au- 
thor,—that in so doing they will be sanctioning 
a much more widely mischievous principle than 
is implied in this passage, even supposing it to 
have the worst possible meaning which ingenuity 





or malice can assign it. OF all the evils which 
infect the literature of this age, there is scarcely 
any So enormous as that which has been produced 
by the constant exposure of authors to that order 
of persons who have been rightly denominated 
* mob-sycophants.? To the constant fear that 
some member of this class, which constitutes 
the effective foree of our reviews, magazines, 
and newspapers, will drag them before the 
tribunal of public opinion, not, as the Athenians 
were, for a smuggled basket, but even for a single 
suspected fig, and to the too well-grounded con- 
viction of the small chance which they have of 
obtaining justice from the crowd of voices which 
prevail there, we may fairly attribute the cow- 
ardice of our modern writers, the feebleness 
and common-place of the greater number, the 
bantering and paradoxical tone adopted by a few, 
that good-natured friends, if they should be bard 
pressed, may be able to plead that they were only 
half in earnest, the addiction of clever men to 
these kinds of writing which require no expres- 
sion of earnest feelings upon any question ; lastly, 
the loss of all steadiness in following out an idea, 
or pursuing a train of scientific investigation ; 
for how can there be any steady sequence of 
thoughts, or laborious linking together of truths, 
when any term of the series, any step in the de- 
monstration, is liable to be overhauled by the most 
ignorant of informers, for the purpose of being 
subimitted to the most ignorant of judges? While 
we are bawling about the freedom which we enjoy 
in being able to bring books into the world with- 
out the help of a government accoucheur, this op- 
pressive and intolerable censorship the terror 
of which occasions more miscarriages and abor- 
tions, and peoples the world with more sickly 
and ricketty infants, than all the causes together 
that have ever been at work to frustrate great con- 
ceptions, is boasted of as a glory of the nineteenth 
century. The more, therefore, does it behove every 
person who is really zealous for the honour and 
independence of literature, not to yield to hasty 
suspicions when he encounters any strange proposi- 
tion in the writings of a suspected man, not to 
be frightened by seeing it printed in staring let- 
ters and marked with notes of reprobation (like 
those which are aflixed to some of Shakspeare’s 
finest scenes, in Pope’s edition) by some popular 
reviewer, but on the contrary to examinet he 
doubtful assertion, (e specially if, as in the present 
case, it has none of the glitter of affected para- 
dox) the more diligently and the more favourably, 
because he feels that where there is courage there 
may be truth, and because he knows that with 
most men originality is by far the worst of crimes 
and the most detestable of heresies. 

if ow readers approached the examination of 
the sentiment to which we have been allucing i in 
this spirit, we should not despair of convincing 
them, that, though there be in it something of 
error, that error is neither so vast as they would 
at first s ight conjec ‘ture, nor at the pres sent time 
likely to be the least mischievous; and that it arises, 
moreover, ahetie and necessarily out of that 
which we have deseribed as constituting the lead- 
ing peculiarity of his mind. In the ancient world, 
there was, properly speaking, no sense of indivi- 
duality. Men appeare xl in each other’s eyes, as 
tothose which were miraculously restored to sight, 
like trees walking. Except for the very highest 
philosophers, it was far too refined a speculation 
to follow the spirit of the universe into the my- 
riad forms of men or animals in which it might 
choose for awhile to enshrine itself. It was in 
nations only that there seemed to be space enough 
for its permanent habitation. ‘The Greeks could 
net but feel that among them it dwelt visibly 
in a thousand shapes and forms, that it put on 
their helmet, enshrined itself in their statues, lived 
beneath the shadow of their temples, and was mar- 
ried to their immortal verse. They were equally 
satisfied that to other nations this presence was 
denied, and that to some they were to introduce 
it. Hence, as has been often remarked, the ab- 











surdity of condemning the ancient nations for 
showing a recklessness of life in the extension of 
their conquests. They were showing the great- 
est reverence for life, since they were extending 
it over what they considered a region of death. 
Christianity introduced a new element into the 
calculation, by teaching the doctrine not merely 
of a gencral immortality to all that lives, which was 
as much an article of faith in the old world as in 
the new, and is, in fact, implied in the conscious- 
ness of life, but of a separate resurrection for every 
individual soul. Hence, each numerical unit of 
humanity possesses a value in our eyes which it 
could not possess in theirs ; hence the opposition 
which our religious feelings make to wars of con- 
guest and aggrandisement ; hence the obliteration 
of that very broad and glaring distinction between 
the civilised and the uncivilised portions of theworld. 
Now nothing can be more ebvious than thet Chris- 
tianity should have the effect of making us regard 
life as a thing of much higher value, 2s a much 
more solemn trust, than it was considered by the 
men of the ancient world. While, therefore, « 
belief in it would make us regard with some up- 
prehension Mr. Landor’s doctrine, which sets too 
little store by individual life, we should regar« 
with far more jealousy any notion which, profess- 
ing to be founded upon this just principle and to 
extend its application, by teaching us to over- 
look all differences between men, to hold che: ap 
the superiority of those who possess more life and 
more soul than their neighbours,—should, in fact, 
frustrate its whole end and purpose. Our present 
tendency is to this dangerous extreme. The 
equal importance of all the members of the human 
family is asserted with dangerous solemnity and 
without the least qualification from our pulpits, 
though the ground of the proposition—wiic h is, 
that every man possesses a rational soul—is often 
proved to be inapplicable in the very sent 
which contains it, by the preacher affirming that 
a very large portion of mankind is in no better 
condition than the beasts which perish. And while 
this contradiction in his reasoning is al! which 
averts the inference that there is no difference 
between individuals whose souls are cultivated, 
and those which are utterly inactive and dead, 
there is nothing whatever to prevent the most 
mischievous doctrines being founded upon it with 
reference to our condition as nations. Alread; 
are we exhorted by well-meaning persons to sus- 
pend our sympathies for the progress of intelli- 
gence, civilisation, and freedom, when they are to 
be purchased by any large sacrifice of human life, 
—aulready have we been told, in plain terms, that 
it would have been better for Europe * to sleep 
quietly under the incubus of the Roman supersti- 
tion, than that the wars which followed the excite- 
ment produced by the Reformation should have 
taken place :—already has the still more fearful 
doctrine been promulgated, that, even if our na- 
tional existence were threatened by an invader, it 
would be our duty to give up that which legally 
as well as morally constitutes us Persons, to be- 
come Phings, rather than shed human blood 
Principles so alarming as these cannot be better 
encountered than by their extreme opposites. 
Mr. Landor’s doctrine, if unchristian, is not more 
unchristian than that of the peace societies ; and, 
from the collision of the two, we may hope to see 
the true principle result, which is the Christian 
one, ‘hat there is an immeasurable difference be- 
tween .>e value of different human lives,—that no 
comparisun exists between the worth of a free- 
man’s existence and a slave’s, bit that the slave 
has a value and sacredness of his ow n, becau 
has the capacity of becoming a freeman. 
This point furnished us with so important an 
illustration of the tendency of Mr. Landor’s mind, 
and at the same time of the advantage which may 
result from that tendency even when it appears 
to be perverse and mischievous, that we could 
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* See Thrush’s ‘ Letters on the Unlawfulness of 
War.’ Longman, 1828, 
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not resist entering upon the subject, though we 
foresaw that it must delay us some time in our 
progress. We will now proceed to the Dialogues. 

The first is between Boccaccio and Petrarch. 
It is graceful and Italian ; in all points of costume, 
as usual, appropriate and striking, and as usual 
throws extremely little light upon the characters 
of the men who take part in it. Of the two, 
Boccaccio is evidently the author’s favourite: 
he seems to have rather an overweening delight 
in exhibiting Petrarch’s weaknesses—perhaps 
from a conviction that his weaknesses have been 
more powerfully and enduringly mischievous to 
his country’s literature than the strength of many 
worse men. 

Of the dialogue between Lucnilusand Cesar,we 
have already afforded our readers a specimen ; but 
we must not dismiss it without saying, that of all 
the dialogues in this and the preceding volumes, we 
should be inclined to fix upon this as the most com- 
plete realization of Mr. Landor’s idea. It is de- 
ficient in no quality of first-rate excellence. Asa 
view of Roman policy—as a picture of the Republic 
in that age—as a contrast between two of the most 
remarkable men of any age—as an illustration of 
Roman gentleness and Roman dignity—as an ex- 
hibition of the author’s keen love for the beauti- 
ful in nature and art, (a love, however, expressed 
in the language suitable to the stately conceptions 
of his interlocutors),—we can consider nothing 
more perfect. 

To this delightful dialogue succeeds one which is 
obviously entered as a direct contrast to it, between 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Canning. In Mr. Landor’s 
preface, he defends himself against the usual 
charging of dealing hardly with the memories of 
the recently dead, by the usual defence, that the 
principles of which they were the bodily represen- 
tatives stilllive. Our objection is different, and is 
not anticipated by this answer. Ifthe author’s 
object was to place in the strongest light the 
broad lines of the ancient policy, as con- 
trasted with the refinements of the modern, 
he should have chosen his specimens fairly on 
each side. Lucullus and Cesar should have been 
pitted against Ximenes and Charles the Fifth, 
against Macchiavelliand Pope Alexander, against 
Walsingham and Raleigh. It is the ordinary law 
in the comparison of all styles of art, that the 
originators of each should be placed side by side ; 
not the masters against pupils, men of genius 
against mechanics. If his object was not to com- 
pare two kinds of art, but merely to exhihit 
the greatness of his heroes by contrast with the 
littleness of ordinary men, the examples of the 
latter class should have been taken from beings 
who had been nurtured under the same sky, 
and had sucked the same breasts. Antony and 
Dolabella would have been surely more appro- 
priate than Messrs. Pitt and Canning. And 
lastly, if his wish was not, as we have imagined 
from the juxta-position of these dialogues, 
aud from the antithesis which seems to be 
contained in many passages of each, to con- 
trast his Romans and his Englishmen, but mere- 
ly to exhibit the petty and impoverished notions 
of statecraft entertained by Mr. Pitt—this object 
would surely have been far better attained by 
bringing his hand-to-mouth policy into contrast 
with the speculations of a far-reaching and states- 
manlike intellect, than by merely introducing 
him as the lecturer of a docile and admiring 
pupil. But with the man who was best fitted 
to take part in such a dialogue, with the man 
who was born to convince the world, if any 
thing would convinee it, that genius is not 
mischievous even in men who are to govern em- 
pires, Mr. Landor has no sympathy—only, so faras 
we can discover, because, though possessing all 
the courage of Phocion, and more than all the 
sera op! of Cicero, he was not a Phocion or a 


icero in an age when it was a far higher, more 


difficult, and more useful achievement to be an 
Edmund Burke. 
We were about to proceed with the other dia- 





logues ; but the temptation to extract in the one 
between Odysseus Tersitza and Trelawny, would 
be irresistible ; so we will defer further criticism 
till we can gratify our inclination. 





JOURNEY FROM CALCUTTA TO EGYPT. 


Narrative of a Journey from Calcutta by Way of Egypt, 
in the years 1827 and 1828. By Mrs. Charles Lush- 
ington. Small 8vo., pp. 284. Murray. London, 
1829. 

WE may lay it down as a general principle that 
no one ought to travel, or at least to write travels, 
but philosophers and women, a Humboldt or a 
Mrs. Lushington. Few things are more annoy- 
ingeto persons of the finer sensibilities which be- 
long to critics, than the strange medley of uncon- 
cocted and discordant speculations which your 
‘very clever man’ usually intermingles with his 
descriptions of places and persons. He always 
thinks it necessary to give you a theory instead of 
attending only to those matters on which it is the 
business of wiser men than himself to theorise. 
He must be for ever saying something smart or 
profound ; and, as the ‘ very clever man’ of so- 
ciety seldom thinks it worth while to meditate 
afar off, or lay any stable foundation of truth 
before hand, as he fancies that what for every one 
else is dust, becomes for him when he chooses to 
gather it from beneath his feet, handfuls of se- 
quins, pearls, and diamonds, he pushes under 
our noses his extempore philosophy and acciden- 
tal systems, with as much gravity and pertina- 
city as he might, perhaps, be justified in display- 
ing if he were the appointed expositor of Newton 
or Plato. Take up any of the moralisings of any 
common book of travels, and what a wild medley 
do you discover of battling principles, solemn 
nothings, great truths set aside, without being 
understood, in a parenthesis, politics here repre- 
sented as the universal science, and there stuffed 
into the breeches’ pocket of morality, religion 
in one page unchecked and omnipotent, and in the 
next trampled and despicable beneath the hoofs 
of utility. 

We find nothing like this in the writings of a 
philosopher. In them no truth is stated without 
its limits ; no apparent exception is exalted to be 
the law, but neither is any left without its explana- 
tion. The reflections are chiefly valuable as ap- 
pended to the most important objects perceived ; 
but they never seem ‘got up’ for the occasion, 
or introduced from behind like the monster in 
a melodrame, at the moment when they are most 
wanted, but when there is no reason in their own 
nature for their appearance. Knowledge has no 
scenic tricks, and obeys not the call of the dirty 
prompter Vanity. 

It is remarkable also, that in the books of the 
‘clever men’ to whom we have been alluding, 
the descriptions are generally as confused as the 
doctrines. The quacks are as incapable of see- 
ing, as of thinking, accurately. And indeed, 
there is a great advantage for such worthies as 
these giants of modern literature, in dimness and 
vagueness of vision. For where they are not in- 
genious enough to make the theory fit the pheno- 
menon, it is pleasant, and saves perplexity, to 
accommodate the fact to the explanation. Thus 
it is that we rise from the perusal of a ‘ clever’ 
book of travels, not only with our intellects 
wearied and fretted by the unprofitable labour of 
disentangling and reconciling a thousand heaped 
and heterogeneous fancies, dark follies, and ig- 
norant audacities; but with a consciousness 
of doubt and annoyance as to the things of 
the material world and imprecating deserved 
curses on the light-fingered and mountebank 
talent which enables a man to muddy the colours 
of the rainbow, to darken for us with the mists 
of his vanity the bright atmosphere under which 
it was granted to man to behold this blessed earth, 
and to perplex our conceptions of outward objects, 
that we may attend to nothing but the sophisms 
and slight-of-hand of his unbalanced intellect. 





What an agreeable contrast is there to all this 
when we meet with a book like the present. A 
woman, (if she be not awkwardly strutting, as 
some use, in men’s habiliments,) if it never 
occur to her, as it never ought, to be any thing 
but a woman, perceives vividly, feels keenly, and 
describes simply; but leaves it to us to deduce 
inferences, and build systems. We find in this 
little work no drawing-room or toilet-table at- 
tempts to solve the mysteries of the universe in 
five minutes; no complete philosophies of his- 
tory in three sentences, made ea tmproviso, on 
occasion of finding a rusty denarius; no reflec- 
tions dancing a pirouette through the limbo 
from Adam to the day of judgment, a-propos of 
an Egyptian shoe-tie. Every page is a clear and 
living picture of a portion of God’s earth or 
man’s old trophies. And Mrs. Lushington is 
evidently persuaded that no sounding words from 
her, or from any one, could add to the strength 
and solemnity of feeling which all men must ex- 
perience in reading plain and definite descrip- 
tions of a temple first filled with worshippers 
three thousand years ago, or a sepulchre larger 
and more gorgeous than a modern palace, in 
which the corpse of a Pharaoh was buried. The 
utter absence of pretension or affectation adds a 
great and universal charm to the clearness 
and variety of painting, and the lively intelli- 
gence, displayed by the fair traveller in every 
page of her narrative. 

We give, as a specimen of her manner, a part 
of her account of the journey between Cosseir 
and the Nile : 

* Some time elapsed before so large a party as ours 
could be accommodated with camels; they were pro- 
curable in any number, though they could not be col- 
lected without a little delay. They were white and 
black, besides the usual dun colour. I may here re- 
mark, that the distinction between the dromedary and 
camel is no farther known in Egypt, than that the for- 
mer is used for tie purposes of riding and dispatch, 
the latter, for the conveyance of burthens. 

‘Our cavalcade consisted of ninety-six camels, besides 
many asses ; no great number, when it is to be recol- 
lected we carried with us tents, clothes, wine, water, 
and provisions. The Captain, and one of the officers 
of the Palinurus, had joined our party, and with them 
several lascars, who were of great use in pitching our 
tents, &c. &c. 

‘For Mr. L., myself, and two servants, we had 
twenty-two camels and three donkeys. I was to travel 
in a covered litter, called a Zukhte rowan, somewhat 
resembling a Sicilian lettiga: this was made at Bom- 
bay, of the strongest possible materials ; and, in con- 
sequence of its weight and size, it was necessary to 
employ the largest and tallest camels for its conveyance. 
The machine, from its height, presented a formidable 
appearance, being raised six feet above the ground ; 
and | had to ascend to it by a ladder, which, from the 
unsteadiness of the camels, was rather a difficult un- 
dertaking. 

*'The Arabs having lashed the trunks after their own 
method, to my astonishment, I found myself in actual 
progress about noon on the 28th But, without Mr. 
Elphinstone’s servant, Antonio, and the additional as- 
sistance of Mr. Porter, the officer of the Palinurus, 
I think I might have been in the Desertstill. The con- 
course of people, the roaring of the camels, the vocife- 
rations of the servants and lascars, in their vain en- 
deavours to make the Arabs understand and move— 
(and, as usual, the less they could make them under- 
stand the louder they bawled)—one camel rising with 
half its load, another throwing down the whole of his ; 
others making off altogether, every driver secreting as 
much of the cord that was given to him as he could 
hide, snatching from the man next to him the quantity 
required ; the combat that ensued, the one universal 
clamour for bucksees, their struggle against each other 
to obtain it, presented a scene of confusion and uproar 
which, though to the gentlemen, from its strangeness, it 
might prove amusing, to me was somewhat alarming, 
particularly as I was, for a short time, left alone with 
the drivers. 

* My interpreter, who was a Darfour man, and who 
professed to understand Hindoostanee, could not com- 
prehend one word I said to him, which increased my 
discomfort. At this moment my tukhte rowan was 
assailed by five or six dancing-girls, called Almehs. 
I immediately lowered the silk blind, which, however, 
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I thought they would have torn off in the same clamour 
and struggle for bucksees. I could not help seeing them 
as I strove to keep down the curtain ; and it was im- 
possible to behold them without disgust. Their coun- 
tenances appeared inflamed by drinking, their persons 
were greatly exposed, and altogether, they more re- 
sembled common robust English women under the in- 
fluence of liquor, rather than what I had fancied of the 
delicate and elegant Egyptian females. They wore the 
same full petticoat as the nautch girls of India. 1 may 
seem capriciously affected by the customs of the in- 
habitants amongst whom | travelled ; but to me these 
women appeared doubly bold and degraded from the 
absence of the veil. It is so entirely contrary to the 
prejudices of the country for a female to appear with- 
out it, that the lowest peasant’s wife will not allow any 
one to pass, without drawing her mufiler of coarse blue 
cloth closer round her face ; and to expose it thus must 
be the height of abandonment. 

* ** In the tukhte rowan,” says Hajji Baba, “ when 
the mules take to trotting, or when the one proceeds 
willingly and the other refuses to go, except by beat- 
ing, the sufferer in the cage between both undergoes 
strange motions.” The motion, at times, in the camel 
tukhte rowan, was so violent that it put me to great pain. 
I was the more surprised at this, as on first setting off, 
the animals stepped well together, and we moved on 
most comfortably. Every half hour | had to complain, 
and Mr. Porter, the officer before alluded to, kindly 
“ new-rigged the tackling,”’ as he phrased it. It was 
at last discovered by mere accident, that as soon as the 
drivers thought they could do so without detection, 
they slipped off part of the cord harness which kept 
the litter steady, although they saw how much I suf- 
fered ; yet, for the sake of this trifling acquisition, 
they would have harassed me during the whole jour- 
ney. The next morning, one of the same Arabs har- 
nessed a vicious camel to the fnkhte rowan; away flew 
my litter over the plain, fortunately without me, and 
was withdifficulty recovered’; and then, while the camels 
were in this unsteady state, | was hoisted in at the 
door in a very unceremonious manner, my ladder 
having been forgotten in the confusion. 

* The whole business required some courage, as owing 
to the delay I was left nearly alone, and was fearful of 
being benighted. This, however, was the last of my 
disasters ; for I found, on my arrival at the halting 

round, that the delinquent had been reformed by a 
stinado, inflicted by the Chioush who attended us, 
—the usual Turkish recipe for all misdemeanours. 

* My maid was placed the first two days in a sort of 
basket with a hood, fastened on the back of a camel ; 
but, though well padded, she found the motion so se- 
vere, that she was glad to descend, and she performed 
the rest of the journey, with perfect ease, on a donkey. 
The gentlemen, also, except two, having tried the 
camels, preferred this humble conveyance, walking 
and halting as they felt inclined. Indeed, were | to 
undertake the journey again, I should dispense with 
the twkhte rowan, and adopt this mode of travelling. 

* Though much variety of country occurrence cannot 
be expected in the Desert, I may say, with truth, that the 
passage through it was to me very interesting and 
agreeable. For the first three stages, the road was di- 
versified by some inequalities of ground and remark- 
able passes through the rocky mountains; but the 
course of our journey, in general, lay through an 
arid plain of sand and stones, about two or three 
miles in breadth, bounded by rocks of sandstone of an 
almost uniform appearance. On the second day’s 
march, I saw one or two trees; and the road was so 
varied, that I could then scarcely believe myself in a 
Desert, which I had always pictured to my imagination 
as a dreary and interminable plain, with heavy loose 
sand, curled into clouds by every breath of wind. 

‘Our second place of encampment was truly singular, 
our tents being pitched in a sort of circus, about two 
miles in extent, completely closed in (except at two 
passages) by rugged mountains, part of which rose 
above our heads almost perpendicularly. | left my 
bed before daylight, when the whole camp was buried 
in sleep, and indulged my astonishmeut at the 
novel spectacle of tents surrounded by numerous 
camels, with their drivers and burthens, ranged in a 
circle, according to the position of their respective 
masters. I wondered to find myself thus tranquilly si- 
tuated in the Desert, whose difficulties had been so 
magnified ; and I looked up to the canopy of stars, the 
view of which was so remarkably bounded by the belt 
of mountains, with feelings which I shall not now at- 
tempt to recal in their original intenseness. 

* I cannot imagine that any climate in the world can 
excel that of the Desert, at the season we crossed it. 





I never found the heat of the sun injurious, nor did any 
of the gentlemen of the party, who were exposed to it 
many hours each day. The air was so bracing, that, 
although I had caug..t a severe cold the day of my ar- 
rival at Cosseir, which caused acute pain in my face, 
and ended in an abscess, yet I felt the fatigue of being 
so long on the road, the want of sleep, and the labour 
of packing, &c., less than I should an evening’s drive 
in a carriage in the hot weather in India. 

‘ Anniversaries passed in strange countries, and at a 

long distance from home, are generally celebrated by 
travellers with extraordinary zest and cordiality; and, 
though I am apprehensive of being considered tedious 
in dwelling upon what indifferent persons may deem 
uninteresting, yet I will venture to describe the féte 
which Mr. Elphinstone gave us on New Year’s-day, 
1828. Ill as I was, and fatigued by pain rather than 
the journey, I wished, on this day, to join the gentle- 
men in the dinner tent; and I confess 1 was amused by 
the contrast of the narrative which I had been reading, 
with the appearance of the table and party before me. 
The author of the book in question described the de- 
light of the traveller on arriving at the wells where we 
were then encamped, and his satisfaction, after all his 
privations, aud quenching his thirst with plenty of 
water; and, in short, would have impressed us with 
the notion that the Desert he had passed, and in 
which we then were, was such a one as depicted by 
surckhardt, abounding in sand, hunger, and thirst.— 
But, behold our party, consisting of ten persons, 
sitting in a comfortable tent, lined with yellow baize, 
and cheerfully lighted up ; a clean table-cloth, and the 
following bill of fare : roast turkey, ham, fowls, mut- 
ton in varions shapes, curry, rice, and potatoes, dam- 
son tart, and a pudding ; madeira, claret, sherry, port, 
and Hodgson’s beer. For the dessert, Lemann's bis- 
cuits, almonds and raisins, water-melons, pumplenose, 
(or shaddock,) and a plumeake as a finale! 

‘What astonishedme, was the ease with which the 
whole arrangement of our meals was conducted ; how- 
ever, I believe this was principally to be attributed to 
the skilful surperintendence ofjMr. Elphinstone’s head- 
servant, Antonio. He was active and strong; a good 
tailor, and a good cook ; speakiug a little of most lan- 
guages, but being master of Arabic, French, and Ita- 
lian. He mended my harness like a practised sadler; 
and, in short, could do any thing and every thing as it 
was required. The cook, dining-tent, and apparatus, 
were sent forward early in the morning, before we 
started ourselves, and at six in the evening our dinner 
was ready. 

‘While traversing the Desert we met numerous 
droves of camels, the Arabs belonging to which offered 
us for sale grapes, dates, water-melons, and ready- 
boiled hard eggs. Every person was so inoffensive, 
that, after the first day, the gentlemen laid aside their 
arms, as useless incumbrances, and travelled with 
such perfect security, that individuals were occasion- 
ally separated from the caravan without any fear of 
molestation,’ 





BOTANY. 


An Encyclopedia of Plants; comprising the Descrip- 
tion, Specific Character, Culture, History, Application 
in the Arts, and every other desirable particularrespect- 
wg ailthe Plantsindigenous, cultivated in, or introduced 
to Britain; combining all the Advantages of a Lin- 
nean and Jussienean Species Plantarum, an Historia 
Plantarum, a Grammar of Botany, and a Dictionary 
of Botany and Vegetable Culture. The whole in 
English : with the Synonymes of the eommoner Plants 
in the different European and other Languages; the 
Scientific Names accentuated, their Etymologies ex- 
plained ; the Classes, Orders, and Botanical Terms, 
illustrated by Engravings; and with figures of nearly 
ten thousand species, ecemplying the several Individuals 
belonging to every Genus included in the Work. Edited 
by J.C. Loudon, F.L.S., H.S., §¢e. The Specific Cha- 
racters by an Eminent Botanist; the Drawings by J. 
D.C. Sowerby, F.L.S.; and the Engravings by R. 
Branston. 8vo., pp. 1159. Longman and Co. 
London, 1829. 

To the students of Botany and the lovers of 
flowers, the work before us is, in our opinion, the 
richest present which ever came from the press; 
being full, complete, and (considering the count- 
less number of minute details) of very extraor- 
dinary accuracy ; while it is withai cheap, when 
compared with the immense prices of such works 
as ‘ The English Botany,’ or ‘ The Botanical Ma- 
gazine,’ the only publications which, though very 





different in plan, can at all come into competition 
with the ‘ Encyclopedia of Plants.’ M. Persoon’s 
‘ Synopsis Plantarum,’ published in 1803, is nearer 
in plan than the work before us to any we are ac- 
quainted with; but Persoon’s book, which is amere 
abridgmentof the ‘Species Plantarum’ of Linnzus, 
and is illustrated by no figures, falls infinitely short 
of this, where we have nearly ten thousand figures, 
with faithful abridgments, not only of the ‘ Species 
Plantarum,’ but of almost every botanical work of 
authority, both British and foreign. 

The ‘ Encyclopedia of Plants,’ indeed, con- 
tains every thing requisite for the botanical stu- 
dent, as it contains the best glossary of the scien- 
tific terms which we have met with; the whole 
well illustrated by accurate engravings, and, what 
we think still better, by references to plants, ex- 
emplifying the terms. With respect to the system 
adopted, it contains both that of Linnzus and 
that of Jussieu—the first very properly forming 
the basis of the descriptive part of the work, while 
the second is afterwards developed with sufficient 
inuteness to serve every useful purpose. It may 
not be uninteresting to our readers to take a brief 
glance at the two celebrated systems and the 
authors of them. 

Every body who has ever heard of botany has 
heard of Linnzus, the celebrated Swedish Pro- 
fessor, to whom almost all the parts of natural 
history owe their present nomenclature. This is 
the extraordinary man, who, in his boyhood, 
wandered on foot from Upsal to Lapland, and 
published at his return a Flora of the country, 
accurate and distinct even to a miracle. This is 
the man who set aside all preceding naturalists 
as mere dabblers, and erected for himself a 
system entirely new, which contained, or was in- 
tended to contain, all the individual minerals, 
plants, and animals, found on the globe. And 
this is the man, who, from his death till now, has 
been called by the boarding-school Miss, as well 
as the most learned Professor, the great and im- 
mortal Linnzeus; and his system has been looked 
upon as equal in stability to the Newtonian 
system itself. But the immortality of fame, 
though loudly resounded and widely spread, can- 
not be insured to any man or to any system ; 
for hundreds and hundreds more, who have fi- 
gured in their day, and have been honoured ‘vith 
the addition to their name of immortal, have 
long been forgotten, or are fast sinking into for- 
getfulness. We have to record the great and im- 
mortal Linnzus among the latter; his system is 
rapidly declining in popularity and his celebrated 
name must follow the fate of his celebrated 
system. We have one very strong fact to support 
this assertion; all the elementary botanical works 
lately published, both in this country and on the 
Continent, talk of Linnzus and his system, as a 
mere introduction to the science, and direct their 
chief attention to the system of Jussieu. The re- 
cently published ‘Grammar of Botany,’ by Sir 
James Smith, is chiefly an account of Jussieu’s 
system ; and the yy of British plants by 
Dr. Hooker, and by Mr. Grey, are in the same 
style. But Mr. Loudon, in the work before us, 
has given the lead to Linnzus. 

The grand aim of Linnzus seems to have been, 
to make his system a practical index to nature— 
an index which could be used for every specimen 
of every production, mineral, vegetable, or ani- 
mal, or rather to make the specimens an index to 
his book, so that a person acquainted with his 
terms and his system, upon meeting with a 
strange Ps or animal, has only to examine its 
parts and structure, in orderto discover at once 
where it is placed and described in the Linnzan 
arrangement; which, in the ‘ Encyclopedia of 
Plants,’ is carefully attended to. Now all this, it 
will be granted, is exceedingly useful for accuracy 
and distinctness. The older botanists and her- 
balists contented themselves with vague and te- 
dious descriptions of plants, which it was scarcely 

ossible, even with the aid of their bad prints, to 
identify with a single specimen. The evil result- 
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ing from this inaccuracy was most serious; for 
(to mention only one instance) many plants are 
employed in medicine, and a single mistake in 
collecting these may endanger the lives of thou- 
sands. This is not a fancy. The evil has been 
repeatedly and seriously felt. And, if Linnzus 
had done nothing more than introduce accuracy 
in distinguishing plants and herbs, he deserves 
most highly of science, and he deserves no less 
highly of all who ever require the aid of me- 
dicine. We shall not now stop to illustrate the 
advantages which he has conferred on the agri- 
culturist and the gardener; but we shall 
venture to point out some of the defects of the 
system, though most of these, we believe, may be 
rather imputed to the followers of Linneus, than 
to Linnxus himself. 

With the exception of its accuracy, then, and 
its utility as an index to nature, this celebrated 
system has little to boast of; and the know- 
ledge of a mere Linnzan botanist appears to be 
exceedingly circumscribed, and of small value, 
He hunts so incessantly after minute and barely 
palpable distinctions, or slight ‘ariations of 
number, form, and colour, that much useful 
knowledge, and practical and enlarged views of 
nature, are utterly neglected. The descriptions 
are dry, barren, and uninteresting ; so much so, 
that nobody would think of sitting down to read 
a single page of the ‘Systema Nature,’ except by 
way of consultation, any more than to read a page 
of a School Dictionary. Now, what would any 
one think of making Johnson’s Dictionary the 
only book in English Literature, the very summit 
of his studies in Belles Lettres ; and not only so, 
but of asserting that it contained all requisite in- 
formation in literature or scienee? Yet precisely 
similar is the practice and the profession of the 
disciples of Linnzus, and by the thorough name. 
knowing botanist, those who cultivate the physio- 
logy of vegetation, or investigate the economical 
uses of plants, are considered to be engaged in a 
very inferior sort of inquiry, which is contemptu- 
ously stigmatized by the name of popular. This 
is going rather a step beyond Linneus himself, 
who, according to his biographers, ‘ never failed 
to display, in a lively and convincing man- 
ner, the relation subsisting between the study of 
nature, and the public good, by showing how 
greatly this agreeable employment may add both 
to individual comfort and emolument.’ In his 
published works, however, we have scarcely any 
thing of all this, but instead of it, endless sub-di- 
visions, and minute and useless details of the 
shapes of leaves and the structure of flowers. 
He asserts, indeed, in so many words, that ‘ the 
test of a good botanist is to the greatest 
number of species,’ without saying a word about 
public economy, or important uses. Such, then, 
is the Linnzan Botany, that the books upon it 
cannot be read, as other beoks are read, for in- 
struction, or amusement, but must only be con- 
sulted to discover whether the cabalistical cha- 
racters there agree with any given plant or flower. 
This, however, which is its leading characteristic, 
is also its leading excellence. 

The judicious editor of the ‘ Encyclopedia of 
Plants’ has adopted the system of Linnteus so far 
as it forms an index to the plants indigenous or 
introdueed into Britain; but he has also added to 
the descriptive details of each genus, many im- 
portant and useful remarks, not to be found in 
any other botanical work with which we are ac- 
quainted, with reference to the cultivation and 
uses of the several species. 

The formation of the seed through the instru- 
mentality of the various parts of flowers, is the 
basis of the system of Linneus. The stamens 
and the pistils and the germen, are the three in- 
struments chiefly concerned in this process; and, 
as these vary in number and position in different 
species of plants, this difference of number was 
made the distinctive characteristic of the classes 
and other divisions. Jussieu, on the other hand, 
takes his distinctions of divisions from the seed- 





ling leaves, or rather from the appearance of the 
first germination of seed after it has been sown. 
Every seed consists of a skin enclosing the a/- 
bumen, amedley or fleshy substance usually white, 
analogous to the white of an egg, and destined to 
nourish the first bud of the plant till it can of it- 
self derive nourishment from the ground; and 
the embryo or germ, corresponding to the yolk 
of an egg, which after budding forms the root 
and stem of the plant. Attached to the germ at 
its first budding, we find, in most plants, two, in 
others one, and in a third class none of what are 
termed cotyledons, or sced-lobes. Every one 
who has attended to the first appearance above 
ground, of plants raised from seed, such as turnips, 
must have remarked, that the seedling leaves (as 
they are termed) are very different from the 
leaves of the full-grown plant. These seedling 
leaves are the expanded cotyledons; and it is 
these cotyledons which Jussieu has fixed upon as 
one of the leading distinctions of his classes :— 
Acotyledones, without seed-lobes; M€onocotyle- 
dones, With one seed-lobe; and Dicotyledones, 
with two seed-lobes. Further, Hypogynous means, 
inserted under the germen, or seed vessel; Epi- 
gynous, inserted above it; and Perigynous, in- 
serrted into the flower-cup, or into the flower- 
leaves, or petals, which form the corolla. Apeta- 
lous means without flower-leaves ; Monopetalous 
with one flower-leaf ; Polypetalous with more than 
one flower-leaf. 

To his classes and orders, Jussieu has annexed 
an appendix of more than a hundred genera, 
which as yet have not been distributed (perhaps 
it may be impossible to distribute them) among 
the preceding orders. It has been, and con- 
tinues to be, a leading object with the most 
learned botanists to arrange these genera: and 
Brown, De Candelle, Ventemat, Salisbury, and 
Link, have successfully applied themselves to the 
task. We may remark, that, though this is called 
a natural system, and the system of Linnzeus an 
artificial system, it does not appear to us that the 
one is much more natural than the other. This, 
if we had leisure, we could most amply show. In 
this pretended natural system of Jussieu, for 
example, we are met at the very outset with 
most violent and unnatural associations. In the 
second order of the first class, the sea-weeds are 
classed with lichens, though the sea-weeds are of 
a leathery gelatinous structure, and growing 
under water, while the lichens, as is well known, 
are crust-like and skinny, closely adhering to 
trees, stones, rocks, and ruins, and giving them 
the grey aspect of antiquity. Is this natural, we 
ask ? and if not, is it not rather ominous to be 
met at the very threshold with so incongruous an 
assemblage. It reminds us of the Linnean Zoo- 
logy, in which the bat comes between man and 
the apes and monkeys, because the female bat 
suckles its young similar to that wise and visible 
animal which Linneus calls hemo sapiens. Lin- 
nus, however, did not profess, as Jussieu does, 
to make a natural system. Upon the whole, it 
does not appear tu us, that much advantage is tojbe 
gained by adopting this system of Jussicu. On 
the contrary, it takes away from us the facility 
which the ‘ Index Botanica’ of Linnzus affords, 
of instantly discovering the name and description 
of any plant previously unknown to us, provided 
we find it in flower. As a work of ingenuity, and 
laborious research, and minute study, we are ready 
to bestow our admiration on the system of Jussieu. 
But this is as far as our admiration can go. ‘The 
exercise of the memory is certainly of the first im- 
portance ; but it is very possible to be a good 
botanist, according to the test of Linneus; 
namely, the knowing of a great number of plants 
with their names, (as it is possible to be very 
skilled in all that is taught in our schools of the 
classics, logic, and mathematics,) without having 
much useful learning,—without having the judg- 
ment trained to habits of cautious induction, and 
of making general and enlarged inferences. This 
appeal to the memory, at the expense of active 





judgment, is the great defect of all our famous 
systems, whether of botany or of the other de- 
partments of natural history; and with none more 
so than those daily starting up in France, and 
clamorously lauded by their imitators in Bri- 
tain. But we hope the day is not distant, when 
the memory of naturalists will be in part emanci- 
— from the burden of trifling details and use- 
ess names, and their judgment expanded to the 
great and beautiful system of the creation of God. 
Without greatly exceeding our limits, we could 
not expatiate farther on these two leading systems 
of Botany; but whoever is desirous of seeing 
them both amply exemplified, may be referred to 
the ‘Encyclopedia of Plants,’ which forms, in- 
deed, a very complete botanical library, and 
affords information that it would, at a moderate 
estimate, require several hundred pounds’ worth 
of other works on Botany to supply. 





NEW MUSIC. 


Six Canzonets. The words by Lord Byron. 
by John Lodge, Esq. Chappell. 

THESE are not an importation, or adaptation, or 
rifacciamento of foreign music pressed down and sim- 
plified for English use, but a bona fide collection of 
things original, and therefore rare. This considera- 
tion so strongly prepossesses us in favour of any work 
submitted to our notice, that we are almost suspicious 
of our own opinion, and induced, therefore, to crop off 
a little from the luxuriance of our praises, Having 
premised this, we proceed to say that the well-known 
words of these canzonets are very cleverly arranged, 
and the charm which they have so long possessed is 
not marred by the music with which they are now 
accompanied. This is not negative commendation, for 
all thit it may seem so; for the lines of Lord Byron 
are always of that varied and vigorous character as to 
call for an exercise of the very highest powers of com- 
position in him who would illustrate them. These 
powers are most certainly developed in the present 
production, and the diversity of style required is not 
lost sight of in the midst of more intense qualities and 
characteristics. No. 1 is to the Barcarole words, ‘ ’Tis 
sweet to hear at midnight,’ in 6-8 time, andantino, 
with an undulating accompaniment, well expressing 
the motion of the waves, and of the gondola floating 
upon them. No. 2. ‘ Through cloudless skies,’ in the 
key of A major, 2-4 time, a graceful andantino gra- 
zioso. No. 3. ‘In vain my Lyre would lightly,’ in the 
key of E major, 6-8 time, a most expressive andante ; 
the last line of each stanza subsiding into a pathetic 
adagio, with great truth of sentiment. No.4. ‘ They 
name thee before me,’ taken from the famous ‘ When 
we two parted in silence and tears,’ and arranged with 
a good deal of jeeling, though we are sorry for the 
mutilation of the entire poem. No. 5. Perhaps the 
happiest of the whole, is an elegant allegretto, in the 
key of A major, 2-4 time, with a flowing and pictu- 
resque accompaniment to the words, commencing, 
* Adieu, adieu! my native shore.’ No.6. £ These be 
none of beauty’s daughters,’ an andante, in 2-4 time, 
which we do not otherwise admire than as exhibiting 
a great facility in the management of the instrumental 
part, which represents the varions shading of the song 
with very great success, particularly in the calm mono- 
tony of the portion which describes the lulling of the 
water. Throughout the whole volume, we see great 
ingenuity aad command of scientific resources, which 
have led the composer to display his strength chiefly in 
the accompaniments ; a fact perilous, perhaps, to the 
popularity of his music. We trust it may be otherwise, 
for the satisfaction of musical justice. 


Composed 





An article on ‘ Don Giovanni’ is unavoidably omitted 
from the pressure of other matter. 
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XUM 


A LETTER TO THE SENATE OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE ON THE 
APPROACHING ELECTION. 





GENTLEMEN,—It is now publicly announced 
that your present representative has received the 
expected reward for his legal and parliamentary 
merits by a promotion to the Bench, and that you 
will therefore be immediately called upon to elect 
his successor. Such an event must be interest- 
ing, to you and to all who cannot separate an 
anxiety for the future prosperity of your Uni- 
versity from a recollection of the benefits which 
they have derived from it. To you and to them, 
however little either may distract themselves with 
the hubbub of ordinary politics, it can never be a 

uestion of trifling moment, who shall express the 
feelings of that which should be emphatically the 
mind of England, with respect to her laws, her 
overnment, and her religion. If the country at 
arge does not share in this interest, its indifference 
must arise either from a very bad state of public 
feeling, with respect to the importance of learning 
in the regulation of affairs, or from an experi- 
ence of some grievous neglect on your part in 
giving it the weight to which it is entitled. If he 
can succeed in stimulating you to the inquiry, 
whether one or both of these two causes be in opera- 
tion to frustrate one of the principal objects of your 
institution, and if so, whether itis in your power 
to repair the mischief, the object of the humble 
individual who now addresses you will be accom- 
plished. 

Gentlemen, if the question which you have 
now to determine were, whether you should send 
to the Commons House of Parliament a Whig or 
a Tory, I should not have troubled you with this 
letter ; or at any rate I should have selected ano- 
ther medium for the publication of it than a 
Journal devoted to science and literature. But 
this point, you are well aware, is not the one 
which you will be called upon to discuss with 
your consciences at the present time, or probably 
for along time to come. To whatever cause it 
is owing,—to the greater Catholicism of men’s 
minds which enables them to overlook petty differ- 
ences, or tu their indifference which prevents them 
from perceiving any,—to our having sounded 
the depths of all opinions till we have found the 
point of their coincidence, or to the ground im- 
mediately under our feet having been so slippery 
that we cannot even maintain our position on the 
surface,—the fact is undoubted, that the old boun- 
dary lines of the various provinces of political 
belief are becoming every day less discernible, 
and that the sectarian spirit of the country, no- 
wise extinguished or lessened, though somewhat 
bewildered by the loss of its favourite designations, 
is looking for some new national assembly, to 
make a new departmental arrangement of its 
cumbrous empire. Nor, I suppose, will the 
proudest admirer of these obsolete titles, maintain 
that when they are banished from the rest of the 
world, they ought to find an asylum in your an- 
cient halls. On the contrary, it will be generally 
allowed that they were merely—like the red marks 
painted upon the hides of sheep, that the owner 
of a flock may be able to distinguish the members 
of it from the neighbouring ones—necessary for 
those who have no natural distinctions, or are 
liable to lose them in the attrition of society, but 
perfectly superfluous in those who live apart from 
the mace and have true characteristics stamped 
within, of which these are but the external sym- 
bols. The absurdity was, that you men of learning as 
you are and philosophers as you ought to be, should 
ever have exacted such a test of qualifications 
from your candidates as their acquaintance with 
the masonic signs of party—and not at all that you 
should abandon them now, whenall the rest of 
the world has done the same. No, gentlemen ; the 
representative of a University has no business 
now, nor ever had any business, with Whiggisin 
or Toryism—what manner of man he ought to 





be, should be determined by a far different, a far 
higher criterion. 

The House of Commons is a representative of 
the different English classes. Some of these are 
not adequately represented, which is a defect in 
the system of the House of Commons—they are 
all of them too broken, too discordant, too hos- 
tile, which is the defect of the state of feeling in 
the country. But still whenever any interest is 
predominant in any town, borough, or county, 
that interest is supported by the member who is 
returned for it: in the counties, the interest of 
the large proprietors—in the close boroughs, the 
interest of their owners—in the towns, the interest 
of whatever branch of commerce or manufacture 
prevails there. It were to be wished, of course, 
wherever any great body of men, such as the 
hardware-men of Birmingham, or the cotton- 
spinners of Manchester, have not a voice in the 
Legislature that they should obtain cae; and it 
were to be wished far more fervently, that all 
yhe classes—landed proprietors, commercial 
men, and manufacturers should feel, as a better 
moral education would enable them to feel, that 
there is one great common interest which is more 
valuable to each of them than that one which is 
peculiar to them, and which common interest, 
therefore, members should be selected to express. 
This, however, being the principle of our Eng- 
lish representation, it is proper to inquire what 
the interest is which should be predominant at 
your University, the nature of which your mem- 
ber should understand, the object of which he 
should prosecute. What is that which should 
be as dear to you, as the West India Trade to the 
merchants of Bristol, or as the shawl trade to the 
manufacturers of Norwich? And if it should ap- 
pear that you have overlooked this interest in 
support of other ends, it will be worth while 
to know whether you have only merged that 
which was private and personal in some wide 
theory of good, or whether in neglecting that 
object you have neglected the object which it 
was most important for the country’s advantage, 
as for your own, that you should keep in sight. 

Gentlemen, it seems to me, that the interest 
which has been committed into your keeping, the 
interest which it behoves you to watch over at 
least as jealously as any body watches over the 
particular mystery which it professes is,—the 1n- 
TELLIGENCE of this country. This is your 
high calling; for this were you created, for 
this were you fenced with dignities and endow- 
ments, needful protections against the disposition 
which wealth has always shown, when it has not 
been counteracted by some such state provision, 
to sacrifice the cultivation of men’s higher in- 
terests to the pursuit of mere physical enjoy- 
ments—for this did our forefathers commit that 
apparent anomaly of giving to a body of recluses 
a vote in the management of public affairs. For 
do not suppose that this arrangement was made 
because it was foreseen that questions would come 
once in a quarter of a century before Par- 
liament remotely relating to the laws and dis- 
cipline of your University, and which it would 
require some representative specially acquainted 
with its constitution to expound. Our an- 
cestors were not such refined calculators, nor 
did they hold the elective franchise so cheap that 
they would grant it for an end which a lawyer 
hired for the occasion would accomplish as well, 
nor forget so easily what were the peculiar ob- 
jects for which they had established institutions 
for education that they would in mere sport turn 
them from their appropriate functions to another 
and avulgarerone. No, it was fora very different 
reason that they placed this power in your hands. 
They felt that, however wisely they had contrived 
the system of parliamentary representation to ex- 
press the total mind of the country, nevertheless, 
the House of Commons would fail to express it— 
not merely from defects in its constitution, not 
merely from feelings then unknown growing up in 
the country—but also because that which should 


be a concentrated national mind would be too 
often split into fragments, pareelled out amidst 
ilds, corporations, and factions, and therefore 
incapable of making itself heard through any one 
clear and harmonious voice. They knew not how 
to avert the evil which they beheld from afar; but, 
perhaps, they might discover a partial remedy for 
it. It was indeed to be expected that in a Legis- 
lature which was occupied by fifty conflicting in- 
terests, each fighting for a predominance to which 
none was entitled, there could be few broad views, 
little statesmanlike policy. But could not an in- 
fusion of the lacking virtue be introduced from 
some other quarter? Was there no one interest 
in the state which even a superficial mistaken 
estimate of its nature could not set in factious 
opposition to other interests—one which would 
naturally and necessarily seek a representative for 
it in that very class from which none of the 
other interests could ever seek theirs—one, con- 
sequently, which would be the means of sending 
to Parliament the best supporter of that which is 
the true concern of the whole state, the best coun- 
terworker against those plots and conspiracies 
which have for their at the establishment of 
some petty despotism within it? That interest they 
believed was the one of which you are the protec- 
tors. If inthe majority of towns and counties, 
men were selected not for their general wisdom, 
but for their empirical knowledge of some one sub- 
ject, or for their interested care for that above all 
others, this could never ha i to you. Your 
subject was the whole field of human wisdom, and 
there was nothing to determine you in a prefer- 
ence for any one corner of it, except that the 
asture there was greener and more nourishing. 
Zlsewheres, it was an act of virtue, an instance of 
resistance to the selfish tendencies of human 
nature scarcely to be expected from ordinary 
bodies, if a man should be elected who had more 
concern about the whole nation than about the 
plot of ground which returned him, But you— 
though from Jearned and godly men a sacrifice 
might naturally be looked for, which could not 
be expected at the hands of the ignorant, yet no 
sacrifice is required—you have to select with re- 
ference to your own proper vocation, and you 
will select the most desirably for your country. 
Among others it may be an excuse for choosing 
a mere mouth-piece for their own narrow feel- 
ings, that they understand his qualifications, but 
are not competent to pronounce upon those which 
would fit him for the legislator of a whole people. 
But only by stultifying yourselves, only by deny- 
ing that you are fit men to have any influence 
over a school of learning, could you plead that 
other merits are more intelligible to you than 
those which entitle a man to the rank of a phi- 
losopher ; that it is easier for you to know whether 
he is a clever lawyer or political trader, than 
whether he understands what constitutes a state, 
how it is to be governed, and how defended. 

This, Gentlemen, must have been the intention 
of your ancestors, when they conferred on you 
the right which you are so soon to exercise. ‘Two 
representatives would surely have been enough 
for the very paltry market-town in which your 
colleges are placed, if it had not been believed 
that the choice of the worshipful body of Alder- 
men who preside over its affairs would be some- 
what different in kind from that which would be 
made by the members of learned and religious 
foundations. 

Each class they thought would choose persons, 
if not of their own class, at least whose under- 
standings approached their own calibre ;* and those 
ancient persons had no fear that in doing so, the 
University would select men who were too philo- 
sophical to be good statesmen. They had no 
notion that a man was the less likely to be prac- 





* Lest we should be supposed to mean any insult to 
the present members for the town of Cambridge, it 
may be as well to mention that his Grace of Rutland, 
and not the Aldermen of the borough, elects the re- 





presentatives at present. 
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tical, because he had spent that time in studying 
history, which others spend in making out accounts 
or drawing pleas. In the simplicity of their hearts, 
they fancied that the business of a philosopher is 
quite as favourable to the acquirement of clear 
and steady views of mankind, as even that of an 
inmate of a public office; and that the hore sub- 
secive of the former are likely to be almost as 
well employed in strengthening and improving 
their views by personal experience. They be- 
lieved, such was their rudeness and simplicity, 
that clerkly men in the sense in which Sir Thomas 
More and Lord Bacon were such, might govern 
empires nearly as well as a clerkly man in the 
sense in which Mr. Herries deserves that appella- 
tion. And even if they had deemed it quite im- 

sible for a philosopher to acquire the know- 
ledge of routine which is possessed by those who 
have no other, they would have yet reflected, that, 
since in the respectable and powerful class of 
country gentlemen there is a considerable 
number who are guiltless both of routine 
and philosophy, and yet are justly thought worthy 
of seats in the House, the absence of one merit 
ought not to work a disqualification which the 
absence of both does not work. Such arguments, 
perhaps, ought to have no weight with men of 
the present age ; but, if arguments will not, expe- 
rience must. We may maintain against the shrill 
laughter of all antiquity, that a man of routine 
and a practical man mean the same thing; but 
we cannot maintain it in despite of our own 
knowledge and our own suffering. We know 
that a man of routine and a practical man, instead 
of being synonimous terms, are as nearly as 
may be the antipodes of each other. We know 
that men of routine are a set of huckstering 
paltry theorists, who have a new expedient for 
every accident, a new treatment for every pa- 
roxysm of the same fever. We know that they 
are practical in oe unless to be practical 
mean to be undecided, temporising, contra- 
dictory ; and we know, or we ought to know, that 
there is but one mode of restoring regularity and 
practicalhealth to our system, which is to place it 
under the care of statesmen instead of clerks, of 
philosophers instead of empyrics. 

Gentlemen, it was your ~~ to have given the 
Legislature, statesmen and philosophers. This 
obligation was laid upon you from the moment 
that you obtained the right of sending represen- 
tatives. It was one of your highest privileges, it 
was one of your most solemn responsibilities. 
By discharging this duty, you would have given 
atest of the sincerity and faithfulness with which 
you will keep all the other trusts that have been 
commited to you,—you would have been able to 
give the best evidence of what men your institu- 
tions were capable of rearing—you would have 
been able to make your voice heard on behalf 
of principles against the sandy shifting morality 
and politics of the age—you would have done 
more good for the country than all the schemes 
for reforming the constitution of the Legislature, 
that have ever been devised, for they would make 
it a more exact expression of the feelings, that is 
to say of the ignorance, of the country—you would 
have introduced into it a portion of knowledge and 
truth. You had every conceivable motive, you had 
every conceivable facility, for making the experi- 
ment. You could not ask, as others, what are two 
votes among so many, for it was not a ques- 
tion of votes; and two men of genius, or one, 
you know, are sufficient to shed across a whole 

eneration. You could not urge, as others might 

0, that it was difficult to make men in a single 
day for your tasks; for you had them for years 
in your power—years, each one of which should 
have contributed to create and fashion them. 


Iappeal, then, to your consciences, Gentlemen, 
how has this duty been discharged? Whom have 
you, the dians of the intelligence of England, 
commissioned to defend its interests? What phi- 
losophers have you called from their lonely cells 
to speak openly the truths which they have been 





meditating secretly? What have you done to 
strengthen morality and government and law, by 
electing men who were competent to expound them 
as realities to men who regard them as mere names, 
and to defend them against men who are glad 
enough to eat of their fruit, while they are 
undermining the roots? If such men have not 
been produced, what can be urged in your be- 
half? Not that they do not exist, for the ele- 
ments of such characters must always exist ; 
and what, if this were true, could be said for the 
education which had not nurtured these elements 
into men? Not that they are too poor to be sent 
into an assembly, in which wealth and not intelli- 
gence is the qualification; for the wants and 
temptations of such men are not numerous ; and 
if a plain and comfortable provision be all taat is 
required, how is it possible that a university chest, 
which is easily unlocked whenever it is thought 
expedient to affront your venerable halls and 
chapels with the neighbourhood of Mr. Wilkins’s 
lath and plaster, should refuse to -furnish the 
pittance ? 

Has Cambridge, then, looked for its representa- 
tives among such men? Have they not been men 
sedulously picked from those classes out of which 
there is all but a certainty that no wisdom, no 
statesmanship, will arise? Former elections have 
generally laid, as the present is likely to do, be- 
tween young scions of noble houses—nurslings of 
public offices—and lawyers. I speak of classes, 
not of individuals, and therefore I have a right to 
say, in spite of any exception that Mr. Cavendish 
may present to the remark, that strength and 
maturity of mind, a very profound acquaintance 
with history, habits of reflection, catholicism of 
feeling, and, what is equally necessary with any 
of these gifts, and necessary ¢o most of them, an 
extensive acquaintance with literature,—are not 
generally to be expected from those gentlemen 
among the Aristocracy who have not yet attained 
the age of twenty-three years. I speak of classes, 
not of individuals; and therefore I will not be de- 
terred by any scintillations of genius which may 
have appeared in Mr. Bankes, from affirming 
that the strongest thinking, the most enlarged 
habits of mind, do not form the characteristic 
features of men who have been trained to be 
Uuder-Secretaries. I speak of classes and not of 
individuals; and, therefore, however false the pro- 
position may be in the case of Mr. Alderson, I 
will not suppress my conviction, that a very high 
sense of moral dignity, an open English tone of 
feeling, a courageous embracing intellect, can be 
sought for in few places more hopelessly than 
among Barristers. 

And yet it is from this last class—this class of 
lawyers, this class which the worldly declaim 
against as too worldly, which the unprincipled 
shrink away from as too heedless of principle, 
which in its own catalogue of its own virtues in- 
scribes the trick of rising to the top of the pro- 
fession as the highest,—it is from this class that 
you are most proud to select your representatives ; 
it is the men of this class whom you send to sup- 
port intellect and morality ; these are your states- 
men and philosophers ! 

I have much more to say upon this subject, but 
my letter has already run to a greater length than 
I intended ; I will, therefore, add but one word 
more, not—be not afraid, Gentlemen—for the 
purpose of exploring the motives which have led 
to the conduct I have been exposing, but to point 
out the effect which it has produced in frustrat- 
ing the other objects for which you exist as a 
University. You cannot. suppose that your ex- 
ample can be without effect upon the younger 
members of your body, or that the marked pre- 
ference in your mind for certain intellectual 
qualities and dispositions can be without a counter- 
part in theirs. Already has this effect become 
most painfully manifest. They see how you dispose 
of your honours; they feel what a low, cringing 
reverence science and literature pay to the talent 
for getting on in the world, and to all who possess 





it; they hear you defending your institutions not by 
by citing the instances so numerous in your 
earlier history of mEn—great MEN who have been 
nurtured in your school—Bacons, Miltons, 
Cudworths ; but appealing, Oh shame! as the 
best witnesses of its good effect, to the men, who, 
having first received honours in your University, 
have afterwards scrambled upon the necks of 
attorneys or by clinging to the skirt of some 
patron, to honours in the world—they hear too 
these boasted luminaries themselves, who at your 
commemoration dinners, profess that they owe 
every thing to the University—in other com- 
panies sneering at your institutions, and declar- 
ing, with a wink, that it was to no mathematical 
or classical knowledge that they owed their 
10,0007. (a declaration which the Cudworths and 
the Barrows would have felt to be a conso- 
lation, though not an acquittal, to their con- 
sciences)—they hear all this and what follows? 
What can follow but that they act upon the prin- 
cipie which by your words and deeds you have 
recommended—consider success in the world as 
the only end of life—scout knowledge, except so 
far as it is desirable to this end—and pursue it 
only so far as with their weak eyes they can see 
that it is desirable for this end—consequently 
neglect the studies of the University, and pursue 
any dissipation, however ruinous, instead of it,— 
and, finally, go forth into the world, making your 
system an excuse for all the crimes which theychoose 
to commit ; and, though effecting nothing by their 
words, yet by the evidence of their lives, proving, 
that by some means or other,—whether through 
the fault of the institutions or of those who ad- 
minister them men do not trouble themselves to 
inquire,—bad principles are sown, and brought 
into maturity, in institutions for the promotion of 
sound learning and religious instruction. Gen- 
tlemen! are your institutions answerable for this ? 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient humble ser- 
vant, 

L. 


THE DREAM OF THE WEST WIND. 





WEaRIED with roaming woods and leas, 
He came on trembling wings from far, 
And calmly sank that western breeze 
In glimmering cave of gem-like spar. 


His pinions, wove of light and dew, 
Lay like the veil a queen has worn, 
On greenest moss where gently grew 
Flowers that had never seen the morn. 


His breathing filled the cell with air, 

A whispering charm, a tranquil joy ; 
And a lone spring sang softly there, 

And kissed and cooled the dreaming boy. 


His brow was like the clearest cloud 
That e’er made soft a star of June ; 
And thither swarmed a silent crowd 
Of thoughts, like elves around the moon. 


He dreamed of that far western wood 
When first he woke amid the dawn, 

Ere man had broke the solitude, 
Or sprites had all from earth withdrawn. 


And then he dreamed how forth he sprang 
A warrior child on rushing wings, 
While with his speed the forest rang, 
As to the winter’s shouts it rings. 


Again he felt his onward sweep, 

As in that first triumphant pride, 
Again he coursed in vision deep 

The rolling sea, the grey, the wide. 


He dreamed that early fisher’s boat 
Was sinking at his blast again ; 

And wailing round him seemed to float, 
Breathed from the dim engulphing main. 


But now there came a thousand dreams 
Of all the gay, the sweet, the wild, 
Whate’er delight with heavenly gleams 
Had fed the West’s enchanted child. 
He thought on all he e’er had stolen, 
Of scents, and smiles, and murmured pleasures, 
Despoiling flowers with gladness swollen, 
And rifling nature’s subtlest treasures. 
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Last in his slumbering fancy showed 
The fairest vision of them all, 
The loveliest maid that e’er abode 
A woodland Nymph, in leafy hall. 


Her hair like sunshine round her hung, 
Her brow was smooth as pearly shell, 

Her eyes with laughing life were young, 
Her whisper chimed like festal bell. 


The sleeper woke ; *twas now the hour 
When he was wont to seek the isle, 

Where in her green and lonely bower 
She wove her web, and sang the while. 


The dreamer, like a shining mist, 
Rose from the moss, and swam in air, 
And, deftly poised as him might list, 
Danced for a moment glittering there. 


Then like a bird upon the wing, 
A bird of heaven, away he bore, 
Cleaving the skies, a cherub thing, 
To reach that islet’s haunted shore. 


There the bright wanderer of the world 
Would sink from flight, and find his nest, 
And with his silken pinions furled, 
Sleep on a soft and heaving breast. 





THE NEW HALL AT CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


Tue ceremony which took place on Friday last, 
on occasion of the solemn opening of the New 
Hall at Christ’s Hospital, has been fully reported 
by the Daily Papers, to which, in truth, the rela- 
tion of these and similar proceedings belongs 
much more properly than to a journal such as 
ours. For this reason, we shall treat all further 
notice of that event as superfluous, and proceed, 
without other preface, to make a few observations 
on the architecture of the new edifice. 

We have no hesitation in expressing, at the 
very outset of our remarks, the satisfaction we 
derived from perceiving in this building, at the 
first and slightest glance, an exception in a very 
important point to the generality of modern erec- 
tions. The far greater number of these, be they 
public or private, have a common fault ; namely, 
the absence of all evidence of the true feeling and 
character of the style which the architect professes 
to adopt in his design. In the numerous and 
unfortunate—as unfortunate as they are nume- 
rous—attempts to bring Greek architecture into 
vogue, this fault seems to be pretty universally 
felt and acknowledged ; and the perception of it 
has produced a re-action against the application of 
the style itself. The same is the case with regard 
to the instances in which Old English architecture 
has been the professed model of imitation, how- 
ever strange it may appear that Englishmen 
should not be able to employ with success a style 
peculiarly and emphatically said to be their own, 
and however distant may be the period at which 
the persuasion of this incapacity will be as general 
as is the conviction of the abortive results of the 
attempts to adopt the style of the Greeks. Here 
and there, indeed, there occurs an instance of the 
adaptation of old English architecture, to which 
this censure would not apply. The improvements 
at Windsor, the St. Peter’s Church at Brighton, 
and one or two of the new churches in the neigh- 
bourhood of town, may be referred to as worthy 
of exemption from the repoach ; but the catalogue 
of such honourable exceptions would be but a 
short one. Were it to be made, the building now 
under our particular attention would certainly 
deserve to hold in it a distinguished place. 

In the design of the New Hall, the architect 
has very judiciously had an eye to the period of 
the foundation of the Institution, and with equal 
taste as regards the choice of a style, and judg- 
ment as regards its reference to the period with 
which it is associated, has adopted the description 
of architecture which prevailed about the time of 
Edward VI. The palace at Hampton Court seems 
to have furnished the model after which many of 
the most important details, the windows, the pin- 
nacles, and the chimneys, have been fashioned. 

The general effect of the exterior, with its 





repetition of bold projecting buttresses, is 
noble. The most striking characters are, simpli- 
city and beauty of proportion, two qualities suffi- 
cient of themselves to entitle the building to be 
pronounced a good one. The cloister which 
composes the basement, by the deep masses of 
shadow formed in its recesses, contributes im- 
mensely to the general effect of the entire edifice. 
The arrangement of the windows is in perfect ac- 
cordance with the character of the building and 
style of the architecture, of the simplicity and 
grandeur of which it abundantly partakes. The 
—— towers form a graceful termination, but 
would have produced, we think, a better pictu- 
resque effect, and have afforded a more decided 
boundary to the building, had they been more 
lofty; the battlement, with its pinnacles, gives a 
beautiful and varied finish to the elevation. The 
minor details are, generally speaking, beautiful, 
and show the result of careful study; but there 
are some dissonant parts: in the enrichment, for 
instance, over the arches of the cloisters, in the 
manner in which the labels over the large win- 
dows terminate running on to lose themselves in 
the buttresses, and in the carved work, or corbels, 
under the small pinnacles over the centre of the 
windows, the style which pervades the general 
design has not been preserved with sufficient 
strictness. 

These animadversions on the exterior lead na- 
turally to the conclusion, that the general effect 
of this building displays a nice and true feeling 
of the character of the style adopted: in respect 
to the details, similar praise cannotbe bestowed 
but with qualification. ' 

The southern side of the Hall, which is that 
which we have been engaged in noticing, is the 
only part of the edifice on which it has been 
considered advisable to bestow architectural em- 
bellishments. The northern side, and the ends, 
are plainly executed in brick-work ; and, we 
conclude, will be concealed by other portions 
of the Hospital. 

The open arcade or cloister, which forms the 
pierced basement to the building, is admirably 
adapted for the purposes of the establishment 
forming a sheltered place of exercise for the 
boys. In an architectural point of view, the 
general effect within the cloister is agreeable; at 
the same time, it is open to the objection, that it 
is not Gothic or old English. The series of very 
flat pendentive domes which, in the vaulting, are 
substituted for the groining usual in Gothic clois- 
ters, are more Italian than English in form. The 
domes are beautifully executed in brickwork.* 
The ribs which separate the domes are harsh; 
they would have been less faulty had the angles 
been splayed. The key-stone, sculptured with the 
Blue-school cap and belt, and the trencher and 
bowl represented on the key-stone of the spacious 
vaulting of the kitchen, are pleasant, ingenious, 
and by no means inappropriate attempts at those 
symbolical conceits which our old monkish archi- 
tects so much delighted in. 

So much for the exterior design. On entering 
the building and advancing to the principal stair- 
case, the expectation receives an unexpected shock. 
This with the vestibule, where the opportunity 
was afforded of producing great and delightful 
effect, is altogether a failure : it is bald and devoid 
of character. Advancing to the hall, however, 
the disappointment is forgotten. Here again the 
general effect is admirable. The vast dimensions, 
the grand proportions, and the simplicity of the 
arrangements, renders this one one of the finest 
in Europe, and, as regards rooms of the kind in 
this country, second only, though at a wide dis- 
tance to Westminster Hall. 

The two small windows at the eastern end are 
not in accordance with the rest of the Hall; the 
old painted glass with which they are glazed, fine 





. * The manner in which these domes are turned was 
first introduced into this country, if we mistake not, 
by Messrs. Strutt of Derby. 





as it is, has too powerful an effect, and puts the 
principal windows to shame for their own poverty 
and nakedness. It would be a satisfaction to 
know, that the quantity of fine old stained glass 
already used has not exhausted the entire treasure 
in this description of ornamental material pos- 
sessed by this establishment, and that more re- 
mains behind, to be hereafter employed in the 
embellishment of this grand room. A little more 
of the carved wood-work, such as that which 
adorns the pulpit, might be appropriated with very 
happy effect. 

he fittings up and finishing of the interior of 
the room,—the pendants of the ceiling, the galle- 
ries, the screen, the inclosures, the seats on the 
dais, and even the inscription and benefaction 
boards, are not worthy of the magnificence of the 
roosws itself. Without presenting any fault glar- 
ingly offensive, they fail, because we miss in them 
true spirit of old English architecture; they bear 
not that stamp of study and of intimacy with the 
character with which itis proposed to invest them, 
which are observable in the general effect. The 
choice of the lamps we throw on the shoulders of 
the Furnishing Committee: we could not fora 
moment suspect the architect to whom we are in-« 
debted for the general design of this noble edifice, 
of having had any concern in the selection of them. 

Verrio’s magnificent and gigantic painting is 
admirably adapted for the room. That by Hol- 
bein, and the assurance that it is by him, excite 
a regret that it is not in a better light. 

The kitchen, which runs through the area and 
the basement stories, issuperb. The fine gigantic 
piers, in single blocks of stone, which support the 
double range of vaultings, carry us far backward 
beyond the times of our Gothic forefathers to the 
i of the hardy workmen of Cyclopean walls. 

n respect to the construction of this building, 
we know of no edifice, in these ‘ degenerate days,’ 
by which it is surpassed. The front of the cloister 
deserves especial notice. This is built of blocks 
of Haytor granite, of massive and noble dimen- 
sions,—a particular, in which departure from the 
manner of the architects who flourished durin 
the reign of the founder, may be freely pardoned. 
The cornice and enrichment immediately above 
should have been in the same material. Expense 
has not been spared in other parts of the building, 
nor should it have been considered in this. The 
superstructure is in Portland stone. In the libe- 
rality with which all expense necessary to give full 
scope to the reasonable views of the architect and 
to make the building complete, as in many other 
respects, this fabric forms an example for all 
public works. 

We trust we shall not appear over fastidious in 
the animadversions which, in the conscientious 
performance of the duties of impartial criticism, 
we have made on the slight defects observable 
in this edifice. On the whole, it gives us great 
satisfaction, that with the same scrupulous regard 
to strict justice—the measure by which all works 
of merit aspire to be judged—we can conclude 
with applauding the New Hall of Christ’s Hos- 
_ as one of the finest of all modern Gothic 

vuildings, and as a work which does not shrink 
from comparison with many of the finest old 
Halls at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 


EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS BY TURNER. 





Tue Proprietor of the Drawings made by Mr. Tur- 
ner, for the work ‘ England and Wales,’ now in a 
course of publication, has formed them into a 
for the purpose of gratuitous exhibition at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly. We were at the private view yester- 
day, but too late to allow of our doing more at present 
than to pronounce the Exhibition one of the most in- 
teresting, elegant, and delightful we have ever visited. 
The drawings are splendid specimens of taste and exe- 
cution, and, collected and hung together as they are 
here, produce an effect beyond expectation brilliant 
and beautiful. ‘Two or three views in Italy, the com- 
mencement of a work of Italiam views after drawings 
by Mr. Turner, form part of the collection. We-pro- 
pose to notice them in detail in our next Number. 
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THE LAST THREE DAYS OF A SUICIDE. 


(Translated for ‘ The Atheneum.’) 





Tue French Journals have related the deplora- 
ble event which occurred at Montmorency on the 
29th of April last. Two lovers,—a young man of 
twenty-one years, Sub-editor of the Journal ‘ Le 
Voleur,’ anda dress-makermuch vounger,—yield- 
ing to the influence of a consuming passion, put 
an end to their lives in the most shocking and 
tragic manner. 

Young D—— determined, before death, to 
draw up a recital of the causes which led to it, 
and to describe the sensations that had agitated 
him from the period when he formed the fatal 
resolution to the last moment of his life. This 
sad recital we now Jay before our readers. It was 
addressed to the office of ‘ Le Voleur,’ with a 
letter under cover, bearing the post-office mark 
of ‘ Enghien, 29th April at noon,’ which contained 
an earnest request that this might be publ:shed 
as a preventive to the conjectures. which the 
dreadful event would! call forth. 


‘ The title of my book will be original, ‘‘ The last 
Three Days of a Suicide :” it will have no preface, and 
will be short ; for, in very truth, I have but three days 
‘to write it in, a part of which must be devoted to 
duties which I will fulfil to my latest moment. It will 
be interesting—I am at once its hero and its author. 

‘Yesterday, Thursday, April 23, I resolved to die ; 
and on Monday the 27th of the same month, I intend 
to put that resolve in execution. 

*In tracing the last three days of my life, I do not 
wish to transfer to my readers the exnui which bas 
always oppressed myself. My heart was continually 
the prey of that vulture, which never leaves its victim ; 
it passed with me from the arms of one woman to those 
of another—But I anticipate. 

©] married Mademoiselle P. » after an eight 
months’ courtship. She was formed to make me 
happy, had not that horrible ennui, or rather my 
romantic imagination, rendered me incapable of enjoy- 
ment. : 

‘A very particular friend of mine had for some 
time been used to speak to me of a dressmaker, young, 
pretty, sensible, and sprightly ; in fact, he said so much 
about her, that I conceived a great desire to behold the 
little phenomenon. I obtained other directions, and, 
the first Monday in December, | laid wait for Laura, 
who had spent the Sunday with her friends. 1 had 
scarcely been in attendance a quarter of an hour, when 
I saw tripping gaily along a young female, whom, by 
her lively mien and white veil, I knew to be my modiste. 
I will sketch her portrait ; every body does not know 
her, and no one will be sorry to learn something of a 
woman who could inspire a passion like that which 
still devours my poor friend, and which burns this very 
moment in my own bosom. 

* Laura is a very little girl, between seventeen and 
eighteen ;—there is never any certainty about a woman's 
age ;—her complexion is neither pale nor fresh : it has 
a slight tint of brown given it by the sun of Italy, 
where she lived some time. Her chesnut locks float at 
will and appear almost always neglected ; her blue eyes 
are rather lively than beautiful, some think them 
roguish ; her chinis pretty ; her mouth small and par- 
ticularly ravishing ; but she can give it, if she will, an 
expression of disdain which deters and annihilates. 
She does not seem to have received a first-rate educa- 
tion ; but she expresses herself with ease and correct- 
ness. Her letters have the form and tone of romance : 
she is witty and wonderfully shrewd. With boundless 
gaiety she unites, in order to make herself indispen- 
sable to her acquaintance, the ability to sing in a supe- 
rior style, which she always does with the most amiable 
complaisance. Such is the woman for whom, and 
with whom, I am about to die. 

‘Thad promised my friend to obtain a glimpse of 
Laura, that I might give him my conscientious opi- 
nion ; but, i’faith, yielding to a spontaneous impulse 
which even now | cannot explain, | accosted her with- 
out knowing what to say next. She was fluttered at 
the first word: this was the very thing for me: it 
gave me time to recollect myself and prepare a subject 
of conversation. As I saw she had determined not to 
listen to me, I tried to engage her curiosity by repre- 
senting myself as the friend of A -: Ithought even 
to make her accept my arm. This piece of gallantry 
was a dead loss, Nothing daunted, I hinted at the 














jealousy of A , and told her, that the poor young 
man would infallibly have taken his own life, had 1 
not fortunately arrived in time to stay his rash hand. 
A slight smile, which I saw pass over her lips, told 
me with whom I had to deal; and, abandoning fine 
speeches and the moving effects of deep passions, | 
spoke naturally: she answered rather reservedly, that, 
as she had given M. A no title to herself, she 
was astonished at his jealous indications, which be- 
sides were unfounded, and that she was offended by his 
unseemly indiscretion. J then protested to her that I 
was acting on my own responsibility, and that it was 
only a guess: she did not look as thongh she believed 
me. In brief, 1 conjured her to consider me as a 
mediator in the event of any quarrel, and thereupon 
presented my card, which she took out of politeness. 

‘ For eight days, I did not see her. I suffered a 
wearisome uncertainty, and was planning the means 
of speaking to her again, when an occasion offered of 
itself. A came, full of sorrow, to tell me that he 
had observed great coldness in her whom he believed, 
however, he had interested. ‘“ She interprets your 
timidity,”’ said 1, “ into slight ; give over useless sighs, 
and go directly to the point.” “ I dare not,’ was his 
reply. ‘* Get an intercessor, then,’’ rejoined I 
swiftly. ‘‘ Who?” said he; ‘* you are the only one, 
Stephane, that could do me this service.” I squeezed 
him affectionately by the hand, in token of my devo- 
tion ; and it was agreed that the next day I should 
speak to the cruel fair. Reproach and indignation 
were the result of the interview ; and the same day | 
ventured a letter, in which ostensibly I pleaded the 
cause of A » but which, at bottom, was only to 
serve myself. It ended nearly as follows : ‘‘ If A 
loved you less, he might rest satisfied with the title of 
friend.” Here followed a parallel between the friend 
and the lover, entirely to the advantage of the former ; 
and then I said : 

“ If love should ever prove unkind, 
I'll help thee all his wrath to meet ; 
Or if he come with hand inclined 
To scatter flowers beneath thy feet, 
My heart with joy wili then o’erflow : 
Yes, Laura, from this hour depend, 
Come shine or shower, come weal or woe, 
On me as on a constant friend.” 

‘ I wrote with conviction: but time grows short, and 
I must hasten forward. This letter was followed by 
many others, which ended in her reply. Assignations 
were made and accepted. 

‘A learnt all, and wrote to me that I was 
a scoundrel. I went to see him, and succeeded in per- 
suading him that he was wrong. This reconciliation 
displeased Laura, who thought she saw in it the proof 
of what she endeavoured to persuade herself ; namely, 
that we were in league to amuse ourselves at her ex- 
pense. She entreated me to leave her to herself. | 
was disobedient, and she did me the justice I deserved. 
My rival, whom I cannot censure, assisted by a coterie 
of modistes, formed against me, struck his last blow : 
be made my delicate friend acquainted with the disorder 
she was going to introduce into my house, and I was a 
second time dismissed. But how little does the voice 
of reason avail against that of love! She trampled 
underfoot all human considerations, and after six 
wecks of sentimental waiks, made me happy—or, as I 
should rather have said, completed my misery. I saw 
her too seldom for the impatience of my desires, and in 
a moment of despair, I wrote the following : 

** Come let us die! Our love's deep thirst 
The arid earth may ne’er supply ; 
But death the envious bar will burst, 
With which our path in time is curst. 
Come let us die! 
“Come let us die! Reveals the tomb 
A better life in yon dark sky : 
With langhing loves I see it bloom ; 
Hark! hope re-echoes through the gloom, 
*Come let us die !’ 
“ Come let us die' For though again 
We there should be condemn'd to sigh; 
Yet will we count it richest gain, 
That we shall share each other’s pain. 
Come let us die !” 

‘ To this she made me no reply, and I myself forgot 
a design which, however, as it afterwards recurred to 
me, was my sole resource. 

‘ My wife was kept in entire ignorance; (I suppose she 
will not know of my infidelity till she hears of my 
death ;) but I shuddered at the idea of the pain she 
would feel in the eertainty of having been betrayed. I 
considered this the instant of my guilt and that of my 
mistress ; for if | cherished Pauline too much to de- 
termine wilfully to cause her pain, I idolized Laura to 
such a degree, that [ could not resolve, by death, to set 
aside the fear that she might become another’s. 

‘We revived the subject of death; and never, I 




















swear, was a question, apparently so serious, discussed 
in so unconcerned a style. In fine, on Tuesday, the 
2st, I received a letter, of which the following is a 
faithful copy : 

‘* The prospect of the future terrifies me: if thou 
lovest me, thou will not hesitate. I hate life: I see 
nothing but torment. To live apart from thee is im- 
possible : I should always be the prey of inquietude and 
weariness, 

** On therefore—death for me! I contemplate it 
with secret joy. What should I have to regret? My 
parents ? They will prefer my death to the knowledge 
of my shame! If there be any thing in the world you 
would regret, remain. 

* * T will not complain, and I shall have courage 
enough to rid myself of a life which is insupportable. 
I have considered well. I cannot be happy but with 
thee. All is opposed to my happiness. I will die. 
Answer me concerning it. Thy friend, 

** LAURA.” 

* My reply was short: ‘‘ Thou knowest my resolve, 

to follow thee every where: it is unchangeable.” 


‘ However, I must confess I paid no great attention 
to what I wrote, though I knew Laura had a character 
that was firm and capable of executing whatever she 
proposed, if only out of self-esteem. 1 was to see her 
on Thursday morning, and [ thought no more about it. 

‘Itis Friday midnight when I close this kind of 
historical summary. | will now carry back the reader 
to the moment when my resolution of murder and 
suicide was irrevocably taken. I will add no varnish, 
but be true rather than brilliant. 

* I will begin by drawing my own portrait, part of 
which I transcribe from a passport which I received 
about a year ago : 

* “ Aged 20, stature 81 centimetres, hair black, fore- 
head middling, eye-brows black, eyes grey, nose mid- 
dliug, mouth middling, beard brown, chin round, face. 
oval, complexion clear.” ‘These materials would com- 
pose a handsome lad enough ; and I venture to flatter 
myself | am not amiss. Some slight alterations are 
necessary to adapt this portrait to the time present. 

‘Lam now 21; my height is about five feet nine. 
To make myself cognisable to every body, I will ob- 
serve, that, although rather slender for my height, my 
bodily strength is astonishing, particularly within the 
last eight or ten months, my address and vivacity such 
as acknowledge none but very powerful cbstacles, and 
my vigour so great that i can contend with a horse for 
swiftness and for length of way. I have a look of 
goodness and mildness which deceives every body. My 
eves are expressive, and my hair singularly beautiful. 
My smile would be agreeable, if it were not always 
spoiled by an expression of severe scorn. Such is my 
outside ; would to God that within I had been as fair ! 
I am vile, passionate, with acholer that breaks out in 
fury and rage; I defy the most intrepid man to calm 
me by reason when the demon is completely raised. 
My eyes, red as blood, appear as if starting from their 
socket: ; my face becomes horribly livid; my long 
locks stand on end ; and a kind of whitish foam issues 
from my quivering lips. Whenever I fall into this con- 
dition, | am sure for four or five days to have a slow 
fever. My character is proud, and made up of self- 
love; and I delight in counterplot. By flattery you 
may turn me as you will. For my revenge, I could 
do any thing. Prejudice and fear have no power over 
me. To counterbalance these defects, I have a few 
feeble good points—complaisance, generosity, and good- 
ness of heart. 

* Thursday, April 23. 

‘ At six in the morning, I was in the Rue d’Hanover ; 
Laura did not keep me waiting. She appeared as though 
she had not slept: but she was quite cheerful. When 
she came up, | was smoking a cigar, which [ hastily 
threw down : “ ‘The smell of a pipe,” says Charlet, *‘ an- 
noys awoman.” ‘“‘ Heavens! what charming gaiety !” 
“Ah! you are here!” ‘ Yes, hast thou any good 
news forme? ‘*Certainly—IdieonMonday.” “ With- 
out me ?” ** That would be my only disappointment.” 
** Thou shalt die content—on Monday!’ In the same 
moment a slight mist spread over my sight : objects ap- 
peared to be placed at a great distance—every thing 
wore an aspect of stupidity—I looked with pity on men 
eagerly running to their affairs. 

* “© Thou lookest sad,” said Laura after a moment’s 
silence.” ‘* Me! quite the reverse,” I replied, endea- 
vouring to smile. Two or three jests which I found 
occasion to throw off, gave me a real gaiety, in which 
Laura appeared to share ; and, as we passed a battalion 
of the Royal Guards, she said, ‘‘ Shall we remain on 
earth and beat the drum?” pointing at two of those 
machines which fatigued me with their monotonous « 
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din. The tone in which she made this exclamation, 
heightened our mutual hilarity. ‘So you quit life 
without regret?” saidI. “Yes.” “ Without fear?” 
“Yes.” “Hell!” ‘I don’t believe in such a place ; on 
death, the entire being returns to nothing. What 
dost thou think will become of thee?” ‘ My love, | 
expect to return to earth.” ‘“ I understand—thou be- 
lievest in the Metempsychosis!” ‘‘ No, not precisely ; 
that supposes the migration of the soul of man into 
the body of some animal ; but, in my opinion, itmust 

s into some other man. I compare this world to a 
theatre, where, in a grand spectacle, the performers 
change their dresses in the wings, afterwards to replace 
their companions, who, with the same preparation, will 
return to replace them—that is to say, I believe the 
earth always contains the same number of inhabitants ; 
that while the population increases in one part of the 
globe, war, pestilence, or sonie other scourge, depo- 
pulates in proportion the opposite countries. The 
earth is the womb in which we are re-formed and re- 
newed. Every thing comes from her, every thing 
returns to her ; and each living being, in eating her 
productions, feeds on the body of its similar, which 
Nature has made it herlaw to re-produce.”’ “My love !” 
interrupted Laura, “ this is too serious—Ict us talk of 
something else.” ‘‘ Willingly.” ‘‘ How shall we die ?” 
«| will kill thee first; and then I will turn against 
myself the arm that has wounded thee.”’ “‘ Art thou 
sure thou wilt not fail me?” “ Be assured, my hand 
will not tremble.” ‘‘ If you draw a pistol on me, only 
let it not be at my head ; I don’t wish to be d‘sfigured.” 
**Oh, you coquette! Well! I will aim it at thy heart.” 

* At this stage of our conversation, we met a nursemaid 
carefully leading a very little infant. ‘ What is the 
use of all this care ?” said Laura witha sigh; “‘ arrived 
at our age, perhaps it will imitate us: good parents, 
you will have laboured only for your own distress ;”” 
andshe fellinto a profound reverie. ‘*No,’’ she resumed, 
rousing herself, ‘‘ no, I will not write directly to my 
father, the intelligence would kill him: I will address 
the letter to one of his friends, who will use discretion 
in making him aware of what has happened.” 

‘We were still talking of the uneasiness that our 
absence would occasion, and of the means to be used 
for avoiding suspicion and putting conjecture at fault, 
when we arrived at the end of our walk. ‘* On Mon- 
day !” said Laura, reluctantly leaving me; ‘‘I will write 
thee to-morrow evening.” 1 followed her with my 
eyes, as far as the Rue Louis le Grand, when, signing 
me an adieu, she seemed to repeat—on Monday! Slie 
disappeared, and I remained as in a desert. It was my 
breakfast time, but I felt no appetite : I therefore went 
to my office; when, on M. B inquiring after my 
health, I could not prevent a smile. 

‘The image of my good aunt now occurred to me ; 
I could not hide from myself the pain my death would 
give her, aggravated, as it would be, by murder and 
suicide. The remembrance of her acts of kindness 
lay like a heap of iron on my heart. 1 made an ex- 
cuse for going out, and it was time ; for 1 was choking: 
but the air restored me. Suddenly, I conceived the 
plan of writing down all that I felt, and went with 
eagerness to the task. My sensations of sadness dis- 
appeared, and the arrival of M. C—— put me in per- 
fect good humour—that man’s origioality always 
amused me. With twenty interruptions, | wrote till 
four o’clock, when I left the office to join my wife. On 
the way, my ideas and reflections were muddy and 
confused. 1 felt nothing distinct or fixed. A beggar 
asked an alms, and I gave him a small piece of money, 
after which | felt more easy. 

« « Pauline,” I exclaimed, as 1 entered the house, 
“© J] set out on a journey on Monday.” ‘* What!” 
“‘ Don't alarm thyself—only for a day, and with an 
excellent purpose—I have got a situation!” ‘ Lucra- 
tive?”? ‘* Six thousand francs at least, by report.” 
“Nonsense! thou wouldst be more gay if it were 
true.” (It seems I did not look so joyous as I endea- 
voured todo.) ‘* It is most true!’’ ‘* And have you 
got it honourably ?”” ‘‘ I would not have accepted it 
otherwise.” ‘‘ God! how glad my father and mother 
will be! I shall keep the purse, shan’t 1?” ‘* It shall 
be entirely at thy disposal.” (She then mentioned 
several things which she would buy.) ‘“ Five hundred 
francs a month, without reckoning thy own property! 
We shall easily save something. We will have a 
little girl, tike our Stephania ; and perhaps we shall be 
able to keep Aer.” The words went like a dagger to 
my heart. “ Pauline! we will stop there ; say nothing 
more about it!” Dinner was served, but I ate very 
little. At half-past six I fell asleep with my head on 
the table, though I seldom go to bed before midnight. 
** People don’t sleep before their wives, when they have 
been the whole day from home,” said Pauline, waking 











me. ‘Thou hast interrupted a singular dream: | 
thought thou wast a widow, and wast going to be mar- 
ried.” This was false; but I wanted to prepare her 
for the fatal event. 

* Oppressed with sleep, I was forced to go to bed. I 
slept six hours. On getting up, I thought | recollected 
having dreamt that an unforeseen circumstance had 
threatened my design the instant I was going to execute 
it ; and, at length, I was satisfied that it was so. 

‘I wrote tilleight. At ten, I was at the office alone, 
and engrossed by the idea of death, which now pre- 
sented itself to me with the vagueness of presentiment, 
and now with the dread of reality. The following are 
nearly the thoughts that prevailed in the chaos of my 
disordered imagination. 

‘Well, I will die; I must. My wife would soon 
discover my infidelity, and how could I bear her just 
reproaches? Yes, J] must die. She is young; the 
child she had by me is dead. Let her be free, and an- 
other more reasonable will afford her the happiness 
which she cannot expect from a character so romantic 
and extravagant as mine. She loves me, and the facts 
that accompany my suicide will wound her self-love. 
But she will forget me. | can die; but why not die alone ? 
Why should | plunge a father into sorrow by snatching 
a beloved daughter from his bosom? Alas! Laura, 
thou art willing; and since (forgive this fear) thou 
mightest give thyself to another—to another, my blood 
boils! Yes, my love, even if thou wert not forced to 
marry by thy friends, I know thy heart ; it would not 
long retain my memory. I know the ardour of thy 
passions. ‘Thou must die! What wouldst thou do 
here? Marry a man who would clierish thee a few 
months, and then desert, deceive, or ill-treat thee ; la- 
bour, endure privations, and be worn with cares, rear 
children in pain, and for what? To become bad sub- 
jects—suicides ! Thou must die! 

* Oh but that Minister to whom it was represented 
as highly advantageous that every one should live, had 
good reason to reply, “ I see no necessity for it!” The 
soldier who goes, comes, halts, eats, sleeps, at the 
word ofa boor who frequently, a few months before, 
had the command of a yoke of oxen only,—the living 
puppet whose sole means of existence is extorting a 
few monotonous sounds from a cracked fiddle,—the 
mendicant who limps and looks haggard to excite the 
pity of the rich,—the vagabond whuse dinner depends 
on his meeting with a fool,—the merchant who, weary 
of a whole day’s addition and multiplication, goes 
from his counting-house to his bed, sleeps, awakes, 
and returns ever to the same dull round,—the slaves 
who break stones on the highway for their bread,—how 
tenaciously they cling to life, the fools ! 

*M. C—— entered opportunely to enliven me: he 
was humming over Le Comte Ory parodied, and I laughed 
most heartily. M. E then stepped in, whom | re- 
quested to get me tickets for Les Variétés, which he did 
with his wonted readiness. It was the last pleasure I 
designed for my wife, a miserable compensation for the 
pain I was so soon to inflict upon her. 

* Near the theatre I met Pauline, one of the actresses : 
her figure pleased me, and I even turned back to admire 
it again: this was my last touch of that kind. 

‘ Desiring to leave mywife something that might help 
to make her comfortable, I went to a professional man 
to inquire the form of a bequest which | wished to make 
in favour of her: the question surprised him. ‘ What 
now ?”’ said he. “ My dear fellow, I have to fight a 
duel, and prudence—” ‘* Leave the duel alone, and 
preserve yourself for your friends.” ‘1 must fight, 
my self-opinion is compromised.” 

* At the play I was amused with the prolonged laugh 
it excited in my wife. It simply prevented me from 
reflecting. On our return, I wrote till one in the morn- 
ing and siept till six, without either dreams or restless- 
ness to disturb me. I wrote again, and by nine had 
come to this point of my story. 

‘In going to business, I began to reflect on my past 
life. 1 recollected having formerly had a presentiment 
(and I have seldom been deceived by presentiments) 
that I should not die a natural death, which I men- 
tioned to several persons. While thus occupied, the 
postman brought me the following letter : 

* “Stephano, it is finished; I am more determined 
than ever. 1 have entered on a career too painful to 
retract. The more J reflect, the more am I convinced 
that death is our only resource, unless I give thee 
up. Thou knowest that is impossible: my resolution, 
therefore, is irrevocable. I feel no regret, though 
yesterday I wept a good deal, when thinking of my 
father ; but to-day lam firm and resigned. Adieu, 
dearest friend—Monday at nine! Write to me on 
Saturday. Think of me, + “* Laura,” 








‘ The following is my answer : 

** Laura, thou weepest. Canst thou have presumed 
too much on thy courage? Thou wilt see thy father 
to-morrow. Defy thy heart. Thou hast determined 
it ; my arrangements are made; my arms are pre- 
pared; consider, therefore, that thou canst only 
choose whether to die by the hand of a lover, or to 
fall beneath the stroke of an assassin.” 

‘It was not true that my arms were ready; but I 
immediately prepared to make the purchase, and ran 
to Lepage’s. I was insensible to the sight of the pistols 
which 1 selected ; but when I handled them, they felt 
heavy and cold ; and, pretending that the price was too 
great, I went out hastily, more sad than when I came, 
saying to myself, ‘‘ I am but twenty; youth and health 
gild my prospects, and yet I think of death! 
Yes, I will;—why should I remain longer in the 
world, pursuing the pleasures it contains? Vain 
pleasures! They are, alas! incessantly the same ; 
and misery only takes new forms, each more dreadful 
than its predecessor. No child calls me father : she 
whose happiness was confided to me, will owe it to 
the tenderness of her friends, and to union with a 
man more worthy of her than I. My good aunt ber- 
self, consoled, will rejoice at my death, when she re- 
flects, that, in deferring it, I should have compromised 
the peace and tranquillity of a sensible and virtuous 
wife, on whom children would, perhaps, have soon 
appeared to impose, along with the duty of living, 
the obligation of witnessing their sufferings. But let 
not those to whom I was dear, forget me quite, if 
they can recall my name without shame, and without 
anger! You, especially, the parents of my Pauline, 
you will think of me! Ah! could you read this heart, 
long since stung with remorse,—this heart, which, 
though consumed with a burning passion, still pre- 
serves for your child that purity, that sweetness of 
affection, which her charms and her virtues were 
made to inspire—you would pity me—you would see 
that, from the diverse feelings that torment me, I have 
but one shield—one refuge—Death! Yes, death! thou 
stnilest upon me—thou art lovely : come, haste, I wait 
thee without fear ; stiffen this blind body, the slave of 
a soul whose passions have made it their sport. Let 
my soul, freed by thy impending stroke, escape more 
calin and peaceful from its horrid dungeon! What its 
future fate may be, concerns me not! What have I 
to reproach myself withal ? This some fools consider 
an act of cowardice: is it not, on the contrary, the 
sublime of heroism and courage? He who in the field 
of slaughter performs feats of valour, may sometimes 
not be brave: he may only be obeying the dictates of 
self-love, or the law of self-preservation. He who, 
on the loss of his fortune, or his wife, yields to despair 
and dies, may be a coward; but the man who, calmly 
surveying every thing around him, goes straightway 
to the tomb; who looks at death beforehand; who 
eutfaces—turns—conquers it, that man is no coward. 
No; he only wanted the circumstances which make a 
hero. If I shall have enjoyment in the other world, 
why delay to quit this, where 1 am useless and shall soon 
be a subject of affliction? If I must suffer there, 
what are twenty or thirty years in the gulph of eternity ? 

* At six I was at Les Variétés: my dark thoughts 
were dissipated ; and I laughed, with all the world, at 
the jests of Vernot Mimi Sentbon, and cordially hissed 
** La Cousine Thérése.”’ These two duties performed, 
I went into the Café des Panoramas, where the first 
person I saw was M.B . We talked about the 
new play, and the occurrences of the day: his cousin 
came up, and joined in the conversation. When we 
parted, he gave me his hand with much affection, and 
wished me good-night. At the sound of this friendly 
adieu, I felt all my nerves contract themselves; and, 
had I not nade a powerful effort to restrain myself, I 
should have squeezed the blood from his fingers. I 
went home. 

‘On Sunday, after a very tranquil night, I ran to 
the Rue d’Hanover, at the hour when | knew Laura 
would be going to the house of ber parents, I had 
only time to ask her if her resolution was still the 
same ; and receiving an answer in the affirmative, I left 
her. 1 went to a reading-room ; and while endeavour- 
ing to digest the immense rubbish of the metropolitan 
journals, I fell asleep. I believe, (God forgive me!) 
it was over the *‘ Journal des Debats.’”” 

‘I never passed a more careless evening than that 
before the day fixed for my crime. A circumstance, 
singular enough, occurred about six o’clock the same 
day, when I happened to meet Laura, with her father 
and two female friends: she appeared in the very ex- 
treme of gladness. Again I slept profoundly, and on 
Monday morning, at six o’clock, I rose and prepared 
for my pretended journey. I will not attempt to paint 
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my emotions when Pauline gave me her last kiss, and 
bade me her last adieu, because I am determined to 
die without shedding a tear. 

* At nine I was in the Passage du Caire. 
came, and was perfectly calm. 

* Montmorency, Wednesday, April 29, 1829. 

* During the three days that I have been here, ] have 
thought of death only when I looked at the old asylum 
of Rousseau, and when I asked myself if { could die? 
Yes, I replied; the tired traveller seeks repose. 

‘ It is now four o’clock : there are two weddings in 
the apartment under ours, which we have not left since 
Monday evening. We hear the lazy accompaniments 
of their much freer joy,—we hear their bursts of noisy 
mirth, and the heavy-paced sounds of their music,— 
ail which are about tu be suddenly suspended by the 
explosion of death. Come, M. C ! quick ! an arti- 
cle! show us the whole tribe of the White Horse run- 
ning headlong in the direction of the startling sound. 
Picture the terror of the young couples, to be swiftly 
chased away by the serene smile of satisfaction ; for the 
untimely interruption of their ball will but bring them 
sooner into each other’s arms. Let no one be sur- 
prised at this frivolous vein: it is not feigned. My 
hand and my look caress with delight the weapon 
which will soon tear open my breast, when it has 
pierced Laura’s heart, whose own face is now lit up 
with smiles. Nevertheless, my’aunt—Pauline! Paul— 
Paul— Pauline! Adieu ' Adieu!’ 

The first impulse of the editor of ‘ Le Voleur,’ 
on receiving this fatal communication, was to 
hasten to Montmorency. A hope remained that 
the discovery of the last preparations for this deed 
of blood might have intercepted the dreadful pur- 
pose of the writer. This hope deceived his friend 
to the very last, who, arrived at Montmorency at 
the inn chosen for the consummation of the tra- 
gedy, learnt that no report had been heard. It was 
not even known whether the two guests were in 
their chamber, or had gone to takeawalk. No 
one answered to their call, and they forced anen- 
trance. The bed had been placed across the door ; 
and the first sight which, when it was opened, 
presented itself, was that of the two bodies stretched 
on the floor and bathed in blood. A handker- 
chief was tied round the eyes of Laura, whose 
heart had been transpierced by a ball. After 
wounding the woman of his love, the miserable 
man’s hand appeared to have become less steady ; 
and in firing at himself he had partly missed his 
aim, the ball having entered too low; and, in the 
terrible agonies of death, he had turn himself 
severely in various parts. It was singular that the 
two empty pistols were found placed parallel on 
the table, without a single spot of blood on either. 
The noise of their explosion had been covered by 
the boisterous merriment of the wedding-party 
below. 

They had been heard singing together the 
whole day ; and ten minutes or so before the time 
when it is supposed they had fulfilled their design, 
they were seen gaily returning from a neighbour- 
ing wood, and drawing near to warm themselves 
at the kitchen fire. ‘ Come, let us go up,’ said 
Stephane to Laura, who, after seeming to hesi- 
tate an instant, replied, without change of coun- 
tenance, ‘ Yes, let us go up,’ and herself led the 
way. They had written a letter to the innkeeper, 
Leduc, expressing their regret that his house 
should be the scene of their death ; that the forest 
was the place they had first in view; ‘ but it was 
cold,’ they added, ‘ our hands trembled, and the 
fear of failing in our design made us return.’ The 
letter finished by a detailed account of their ex- 
penses, a gratuity, and the bequest of Laura’s 
shawl to one of the girls of the inn. 

The horror of this dreadful catastrophe is the 
more difficult to describe, that it has been wit- 
nessed; and any further attempt at describing, 
instead of exaggerating beyond the truth of the 
facts, would but weaken their impression. Ste- 
phane D. was an orphan; Laura had only her fa- 
ther at Paris. This sudden and afflicting event was 
not communicated to the friends of the two un- 
fortunates till the earth covered their mangled re- 
mains, to which the sternest compassion cannot 
refuse a tear, 


Laura 








THE CURATE.—A TALE, 
(Continued from p. 330.) 


* * « + AnpI 

Blame not this dispensation. For the high 

And holier home, whose glory from-afar 

Shines on his wanderings like a guiding star, 
Hath little which this world of sense can deem 
More real than visions of a fever dream ; 

And good men here must like tired pilgrims creep 
In rough paths, else, o’ercome by pleasant sleep, 
They might lie down on the way-side, subdued 
By songs of birds, and murmuring gales, imbued 
* With flower-exhaled scents.’ Now pain hath power 
To lead men up to virtue, in the hour 

Of grief or persecution to make strong 

Their lively faith, and from all taint of wrong 

To winnow them for heaven. Our tears are vain, 
For this, in his worst times of grief and pain, 
Was Walter’s firm reliance ; till it made 

Him love bis tribulations. In the shade 

We now were seated, from the galling rays 

Of the hot sun defended ; but the praise 

I gave my friend moved my meek love to ask 

Of his life’s story. Since she knew the task 

Of calling back long vanish’d memories, 
Shadows of youth and manhood, ever is 

Filled with sad pleasure ; and perchance she thought 
That in my tale must somewhat be inwrought 

Of my youth’s history. I replied,—‘ This true 
And most dear friend from a high lineage drew 

A name unspotted, in ancestral worth 

Wealthy, and to the dower of his birth 

Gave back tenfold. We know not what we gain 
Uf thought and feeling from the joy or pain 

Of infancy ; yet surely much that springs 

From childish acts, now long-forgotten things, 
Informs us still, and through the troubled ways 
Of life companions us; making our days 

Bright as their dawn was bright ; and, when they rose 
In darkness, loaded with a storm of woes. 

For ’tis the mind within us, by the states 

Of past existence moulded, that creates 

Its present; all that sense enjoys or fears, 

Youth, age, wealth, poverty, e’en joy and tears, 
We make e’en as we will from our own light 
That burns within, shedding a glory bright 

E’en on the meanest things. Upon the grass 
Beyond you, love, look at that broken glass ; 

*Tis useless ; yet the glorious sunbeams blaze 
Refracted from it in a thousand rays, 

And cause that useless fragment to appear 

A burning splendour: so from the high sphere 
Of our own soul we send the unchanged day 
Which doth the varied shapes of dust array 

With all the brightness they possess, transform 
Their nature, robing dead things with the warm 
And pulsed frame of life, and interfuse 

A blank creation with a thousand rainbow hues. 
Therefore | think that Walter’s gentle mind 

Is linked to the rough scenes he hath left behind, 
When he found nought but harshness from his kind, 
And made a friend of nature ; to her love 
Rendering all love he felt ; on cloud or grove 
Bestowing all the affections which he feared 

To cast away on men. He had been reared, 

E’en from the moment when his life began, 

In solitude ; his sire was a stern man, 

Whose youth hardship had seared ; in a fierce strife 
With poverty he past his noon of life, 

A soldier by the camp made hard and cold, 

Till, while far off he toiled for fame and gold, 

His hair grew grey. And then some kinsman died, 
Some distant, unknown kinsman, scarce allied, 
Childless ; from India then the soldier came 
Amongst us to upbold an honoured name, 

The heir of large possessions. Youth was fled, 
And youthful hopes, by the wild life he had led 
Soon crushed ; for through all fortunes in the stead 
OF those affections which have strength to stay 
Our weary steps fainting on life’s rough way, 
Pride, and a fierce self-seeking will, had been 
The spirit that bore him up. And these, | ween, 
May sometimes lend a seeming strength, and steel 
Our hearts against such ills as worldlings feel, 
Neglect or poverty ; but in the hour 

Of haught prosperity, such feigned power 

Melts from us, and as one in a lone wood 
Wandering beuighted, thre’ the solitude 

Of life we rush trembling : the glorious dower 

Of natural beauty decks the autumnal bower ; 
Bough twined with bough, in close embraces, weaves 
A living canopy of verdurous leaves ; 





O’er all his path the starred mosses stray, 

And roses perfume all his pleasant way, 

Yet this unmeasured wealth of scents and trees 

The sad wayfarer knows not : in the breeze 

Which wafts the fragrance from the blooms, he hears 

Only a dirge, and clothed in darkness fears 

The paradise he moves in; did the day, 

The day of love shine on us, we should stay 

Onur course to share the universal pleasure, 

And feel the wealth of nature’s offered treasure. 

This Hardynge could not: he had borne the jeers 

Of men he scorned : fierce pride which men’s hearts 
sears, “yp 

Gave scorn for scorn, and made unwilling peers 

Of rich and poor: but when broad lands and gold 

Became his heritage his’ heart was cold 

And he ruled harshly: to.a strange estate 

Coming a stranger:worn and desolate, 

And there was little which might make him blest 

In wealth, or calm his spigit: 





;: none could tell 






His line the peasant kne 
Tales of his infancy, his 38 in dell, 
In rock and stream he found no friendly place, 


No spot which childhood’s half-remember’d gracc, 

Which hardy youthhood, which manhood’s stately 
prime, 

Bound with the feelings of the present time, 

And hallowed with the dreams of years gone by. 

All these were but dead forms to a dead eye ; 

He came like one, who with a price of gold 

Wins ancient peership : no tradition old 

Linking him to the green moss-covered wall, 

The copse, the streamlet or the waterfall ; 

And so he moved in park or gilded hall, 

Like to a ghost who haunts a corridor 

In the old pile he used to rule of yore. 

His neighbours loved him not, for on his brow 

Gloom ever sat * * * *, 

That the unhappy man could from the past 

Recal few glad remembrances which cast 

Forward the shadows of the bygone time, 

And paint the future with the hues sublime 

Of happiness enjoyed and gratitude. 

So ever as he had been, stern and rude 

He mingled with his kind. ~~ 


(To be continued.) 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Erruscan Vases. 

Tue fictile vases of the ancients formed the 
subject of the lecture with which the company 
were favoured by Mr. Singer, on Friday last. 
The discourse commenced with an exposition of 
the misapplication of the name of Etruscan, which 
in modern times had been given to these vases,— 
an appellation not justified either by the fact that 
the use of the vessels originated in Etruria, that it 
was in that country that they were principally 
made, or that the greatest number or best of them 
had been discovered there. The larger propor- 
tion and the most curiousspecimens, it was shown, 
had been found in the tombs of Sicily ; the most 
splendid and the finest in manufacture had been 
furnished by the town of Nola in Campania. 
Very many had been found in Greece: those 
yielded by the tombs of Athens and Corinth were 
particularly referred to. To all these the vases 
which had been found in the country comprised 
within the limits of ancient Etruria, were inferior 
in form, material, and workmanship. Whatever 
grounds there might be for speculation as to the 
particular signification of the vases, or the mean- 
ing of the figures and scenes with wich they were 
ornamented, Mr. Singer treated it as clear from 
the situations in which they have been met with 
that they had a very particular reference to the 
funeral rites. They have been almost uniformly 
found in tombs, arranged around the body in cer- 
tain, and, it would seem, in prescribed positions ; 
one being placed between the legs, and another 
on the chest, while a lamp was occasionally, if 
not generally, suspended near the crown of the 
head: others were deposited more negligently 
about the vault with various articles, such as small 
figures of the Penates, buckles,and other ornaments, 
utensils, rings, and egg-shells. The number and 
splendour of the vessels in a vault varied, there 
is good reason for concluding, according to the 
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rank of the deceased: the largest tombs have fur- 
nished the vases of the most elegant form. 

With regard to the meaning attached to these 
vases, Mr. Singer inclined to concur in the 
suggestions of Lanzi and Visconti, grounded on a 
passage in the 10th Nemean Ode of Pindar, and 
which had been partially adopted by Mr. Christie, 
that the most elaborately painted of the vases had 
been awarded as prizes at the festival of the Pana- 
thenza ; after which they were carefully preserved 
by the victor, and deposited with him in the grave. 

ot that the use of such vases was confined to 
those who had been honoured with prizes: the 
custom, there is no doubt, was common if not 
universal; and there were a class cf painters or 
artificers whose calling it was to prepare and paint 
vases for the dead. In proof of this, Mr. Singer 
quoted a passage from Aristophanes, also cited by 
Mr. Christie. In the ¢omedy of the ExxAnoidfovoau 
a pan. man, jeering an abandoned woman, 
and reminding her how near she was to the grave, 
says, 

* But you wretch, I am afraid of that lover of yours. 
—What lover ?—Why, of him the first of artists.— 
Who is he ?—He who paints the Lecythi for the dead.’ 

The use of the Lecythus was illustrated by 
another passage : 

“TAway you went and left me like a corpse, except 
that you neither crowned me nor laid upon me the 
Lecythus.’ 

The scholiast interprets the Lecythus to denote 
both a lamp, and an oil vase from which to fill it. 

The reference of the decorated vases to the 
prizes obtained in the contests at the Panathenzean 
festival, however correct as far as it goes, is not 
sufficient to account for the number of vessels of 
that description which have been discovered ; 
but this difficulty has been most satisfactorily ob- 
viated by the Cav. Inghirami,* a distinguished 
Italian Antiquary, and Mr. Christie, who simul- 
taneously, or at least without communication 
with one another, have coincided in regarding the 
scenes figured on the fictile vases as symbolical of 
the mystic theology of the ancients, and more 
especially as representing the Eleusinian mysteries. 

As to any further use for these vases than as mere 
honorary testimonies to the merit of the dead, 
various conjectures have been hazarded. Mr. 
Millingen has expressed the opinion, that they 
had contained the wine, oil, and milk, which was 
poured over the body; and Mr. Singer, speaking 
in approbation of this suggestion, observed, as in 
some measure a corroboration of it, that it was 
the custom to place a vase, containing lustral 
water, at the door of the house in which lay a 
corpse. 

The earliest vases were plain, composed of 
simple clay, of which they retained the colour. 
To these succeeded vases with red or purple 
ground, having the figures in black ; the latest 
are those of which the figures are red. The spe- 
cimens which exhibit the greatest variety of 
colour are the polychromic vases of AZgina, and 
these are the most rare of all. 

In treating of the forms of the vases, Mr. Singer 
adopted the classification of Mr. Christie, and 
considered that the larger vases of the ancients 
had been designed after the capsules of certain 
plants of the water-lily kind, drawings of which 
were exhibited, and contrasted with drawings of 
vases. Four of these were specified, as given by 
Mr. Christie: The Nelumbium of Egypt, ap- 
proaching to a conical form ; the Nymphza Lotus 
of Egypt, of oblong spheroidal form; the Nym- 
phza Alba of Greece, oblate spheroidal ; the Nur- 
phar Lutea of Greece, of which the capsule is 
urceolate. Hence, said Mr. Singer, Mr. Christie 
has arranged his vases in classes, as Nelumbio- 
ides, Loto-ides, Nymphzo-ides, and Nupharo-ides. 
The pericarpia, or seed vessels of other plants, as 
of the poppy, and pomegranate, are to be traced 
in the forms of others, and especially of the 
smaller vases of the ancients, and in the spe- 
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cimens of crepundia, or children’s baubles of 
diminutive pottery. 

Mr. Singer, in addition to the classification of 
the vases of the ancients, after their forms, sug- 
gested the propriety of arranging them according 
to the subjects which their embellishments repre- 
sented ; as for example: Ist Class, those which al- 
luded to the gods, their loves, &c. 2. Those 
which commemorated heroes and their exploits. 
3. Dionysiacs, a particular - class, representing 
bacchanal scenes and processions. 4. The vases 
illustrating events of civil life, marriages, and 
births. 5. Those containing subjects which re- 
lated to funeral rites. 6. Gymnasiac, or having 
reference to public games. 7. Such as alluded 
to religious mysteries. 

In the most ancient vases, it was observed, 
Dionysiac scenes were the most frequent. The 
most distinguished for superior style in art, are 
those on which mythological subjects are treated. 

In the course of the lecture, Mr. Singer took 
occasion to remark on the extraordinary silence 
of ancient authors on the subject of these fictile 
vases, but objected to the conclusion which some 
persons thence had drawn, that they were deemed 
unworthy of notice, because they were so common, 
or because they were executed by artists of infe- 
rior order. The Romans prized them as relics 
of antiquity, and were supplied with them from 
the sepulchres of the ancient Greeks. Strabo 
was referred to, as mentioning a tomb at Corinth, 
which supplied a vast number; and at the con- 
clusion of his discourse, Mr. Singer exhibited a 
specimen of a cylindrical vase, found at Athens, 
by Dr. Clarke. This relic appeared to be very 
curiously inscribed, and was se with figures 
which had been considered, (not on very satis- 
factory grounds, as it appeared to many of the 
hearers of Mr. Singer,) illustrative of tbe sculp- 
tures of the tympanum of the Parthenon. 

After the lecture by Mr. Singer, which was list- 
ened to throughout with great interest, and which, 
on more than one occasion, elicited marked ap- 
pm. Mr. Farraday announced, that on the fol- 
owing Friday evening, Dr. Clarke would give a 
narrative of his visit to the summit of Mont Blanc. 

The table of the library exhibited various works 
on vases and other antiquities, and a few vessel. 
of ancient British ware found in excavating for 
the foundations of West Catherine Docks. Among 
the other curiosities was a plate,—the original 
which was suspended from the shelves of the 
bookcase,—of an historical flag, representing the 
emigration of the cinnamon peelers of the Island 
of Ceylon, painted principally in black and red 
colours on a white ground. The figures and 
composition called to mind the paintings found in 
the ancient Egyptian tombs. 


THE DIORAMA. 


Tus pleasing exhibition has been re-opened 
with the paintings, ‘ The Interior of the Church 
of St. Peter’s, at Rome,’ and ‘ The Village of 
Thiers.’ St. Peter’s stands first in the ‘ scheme ;’ 
and, as we thence infer, is considered by the pro- 
prietors to be the view most likely to be attrac- 
tive and popular. We are of a different opiniun, 
and shall, therefore, take the liberty of giving 
nature precedence of art; the more especially, 
since the landscape comes recommended to us 
by the clever and well-known pencil of M. Da- 
guerre. Without disparagement, then, to M. 
Bouton, to his holiness the Pope, or to the manes 
of any of the Santi Padri, whose bones, now di- 
vested of their infallibility, moulder in the sacred 
vaults of the Vatican, we reverse the order of the 
catalogue, and give the preference to the ‘ View 
of Thiers,’ a country village in France, in the de- 
partment of the Puy de Dome. 

This picture presents one of those delightful 
picturesque scenes peculiar to mountainous dis- 
tricts, in which the wild and desert character, 
the bare and steep and rugged summits of the 
elevated regions combine with the beauties of a 








milder aspect of nature, with the low murmur of 
the brook winding through the dell, and with 
gentle declivities, rendered fertile by the labours, 
and decked with the dwellings, of man. 

The particular subject of the picture now ex- 
hibiting has all the peculiar ingredients of the 
picturesque. In the foreground is a stream con- 
fined to its course by a sloping mound of large 
and massive pebbles, over which the water from a 
mill-dam above, spreads itself, although scantily, 
on its way to rejoin the original current. <A 
bridge of steep and awkward ascent, neglected 
and well nigh in ruins, conducts to the village, 
and more immediately to a dwelling, of which the 
eaves widely overhanging afford an excellent op- 
mons for the light-and-shade effects of the 

iorama,—a few scattered huts, the populous 
part of the hamlet, with small allotments of 
cultivated land cribbed from the flanks of the 
mountain, succeed; a rural chapel, to the beauty 
of which accident and situation have contributed 
far more than the designs of the architect, is 
seated higher up in the mountain and overlo ‘ks 
the defile. At this spot, the dark woods begin to 
clothe the sides of the mountain, rising abruptly 
to those regions unfavourable to vegetation, where 
the soaring and barren summits arrest the clouds 
in their passage. 

The scene is well and naturally delineated; the 
effects of light and shade in the foreground, in 
the bridge, and in the roof of the cottage more 
especially, are, as is usual in pictures of this de- 
scription, quite illusive. The motion of the 
water, and the rising of the smoke from the cot- 
tage, and other tricks by which it is sought, but 
in vain, to aid the effect of the drawing, present 
to the wonder-loving wherewithal to exclaim 
about. 

M. Bouton has been much less successful in his 
attempt to represent the ‘ Interior of St. Peter's :’ 
the impression made on the mind by that glorious 
nave and dome in their reality, has pothing in com- 
mon with the idea which this picture would convey 
of the proportion and magnificence of the Vatican 
Temple. We had promised ourselves far better 
things from the Diorama. 


KING’S CONCERT ROOM. 





WE were present at the Morning Concert of Messrs. 
De Beriot and Labarre, on Monday. Of Labarre and 
De Beriot, it is but just to say, that they are undoubtedly 
the first performers on their respective instruments in 
England ; and probably (with the exception of Paganini 
on the violin) in the world. 

In producing richness of tone from the harp, La- 
barre is unrivalled: the clearness and delicacy of his 
piano passages are wonderful; while, under theguidance 
of his excellent taste, he throws so much variety into his 
playing, that the attention of his audience never flags. 
He displays his taste, moreover, in playing fantasias 
containing pleasing airs, and of a very happy length, 
so that it is always regretted when he concludes. In 
an Irish fantasia, which he played on Thursday, he 
introduced ‘ St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning,’ with 
most delightful effect. 

M. De Beriot’s performance on this occasion was 
also admirable. It is not easy to imagine a more per- 
fect command of the violin, actuated by an exquisite 
feeling, than was displayed by him generally, but more 
especially in the performance of the first air of his own 
composition, in his duet with Miss Bissett. That lady 
exhibited great power on the piano-forte; but the piece 
was not well chosen, and it went off heavily. The 
trio, from ‘ Il Matrimonio Secreto,’ was admirably 
sung by Mademoiselle Blasis, Madame de Vigo, and 
Madame Malibran, who also sang the duetts of 
* M’abbraccia,’ and ‘ Ricciardo! che veggo!’ with 
Donzelli. Madame de Vigo gave the very pretty little 
Spanish air ‘ Bajelito,’ accompanied on the harp by 
Labarre: Donzelli sang ‘ Il mio tesoro intento,’ in 
his very best style, and was deservedly encored. De 
Begnis makes a great mistake in singing an exceedingly 
unmeaning, stupid air, which he calls ‘ Le nouveau 
tambour,’ and in which he introduces some most ab- 
surd grimaces, which he greatly errs in considering 
humorous: he made some amends by singing 
‘ Mentre Francisco,’ with Gieubelei, in a very clever 
manner, 
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THE SPANISH BAZAR. 





WE hope our readers have been at the Spanish Bazar. 
We are sure that, if they have, they will not forget the 
occurrence and its circumstances. We write this, not 
from any notion of giving them information on the 
subject, but because we feel inclined to occupy our- 
selves with a pleasant recollection. And what can be 
pleasanter or more lively than the spectacle of a score 
of graceful and well-dressed women busying them- 
selves, many among them with the wild eagerness of 
country girls, in selling a thousand glittering toys, 
the price of which was to flow from their hands to the 
dreary hovels of exiles, and the hearths of squalid 
want? Englishwomen have often been accused by 
those who knew little about England, of being deficient 
in vivacity and spirit. Here was an occasion proper 
for calling out these qualities ; and we will venture to 
assert, that no Frenchwomen ever were gayer or more 
brilliant than the ladies who sold their various mer- 
chandise at the Spanish Bazar. Reticules, ribbands, 
scarfs, penknives, handkerchiefs, drawings, toys, 
baubles, pincushions,—what a heterogeneous assem- 
blage of all that is light, useless, and shining! He 
who escaped from a wilderness of millinery and its 
guardian Nymph, came at the next step on a dealer in 
trinkets and engravings, the amulets of some bright 
Enchantress. Dare to resist the wiles and spells of 
these; and you came at once on a sparkling Countess 
of witty celebrity, commanding you to purchase her 
original report of a far pleasanter debate than any 
that ever occurred in the House of Commons. Tell us 
of the wood-nymphs of Greek Romances, or the 
damsels of the old pastoral world! There has been 
more peril to the fancy and the purse in the Hanover- 
square Rooms, than ever lurked in the thickets of my- 
thology, or sported on the banks of any golden river 
in the fields of antiquity. Yet we envy not the man 
who left the realm of faery without feeling that both 
his spirits and his pockets had been lightened. 
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King’s Theatre, Wednesday, June 3. 

RABIA.—MR. BUCKINGHAM will deliver 

his EXTEMPORE DESCRIPTION OF ARABIA, its Pro- 
ductions, Antiquities, Religion, Manners, and Commerce, in- 
terspersed with Personal Anecdotes of his Travels and Adven- 
tures in that interesting Country, at the GREAT CONCERT 
ROOM of THE KING’S THEATRE, Haymarket, THIS DAY, 
Wepwnespay, the 3rd of June.—The doors will be opened at 
Half-past Two, and the Lecture will commence precisely at 
Tnrese o'CLock. Single Admission, 5s.—THe ORIENTAL 
HeRAtp for the present Month contains an ample Account of 
these Descriptions, with the fullest intelligence on all the sub- 
jects connected with the Eastern World, and may be had of 
all Booksellers in Town or Country, 





City Concert Rooms, Thursday, June 4. 

RABIA.—MR. BUCKINGHAM will deliver 

. his EXTEMPORE DESCRIPTION OF ARABIA, its Pro- 
ductions, Antiquities, Religion, Manners, and Commerce, in- 
terspersed with Personal Anecdotes of his Travels and Adven- 
tures in that interesting Country, at THE CITY CONCERT 
RCOMS, Blomfield-street, Finsbury Circus, THIS EVENING, 
Tuvurspay, the 4th of June.—The doors will be opened at 
Half-past Seven, and the Lecture will commence precisely at 
E1ent o’Ciock. Single Admissions, 5s.—-Tae ORrieNTAL 
Heratp for the present Month contains an ample Account of 
these Descriptions, with the fullest intelligence on all the sub- 
jects connected with the Eastern World, ard may be had of 
all Booksellers in Town or Country. 





COLOSSEUM. 

HE Public are respectfully invited to an in- 

spection of this magnificent Exhibition, in its progress 
towards completion. It consists of the stupendous Panorama 
of London, taken from the summit of St. Paul’s ; a Saloon for 
the reception of Works of Art ; a long range of Conservatories, 
stocked with the choicest Plants; and the Swiss Cottage.— 
Admission, 5s. cach person; from ten till five o’clock. 





CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 
This day is published, price 7s., or on fine paper, 10s., Vols. 40 
and 41, containing the 
ISTORY of the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
from its Establishment to the Year 1828. By Epwarp 
Ursam, Esq., M.R.A.S. In 2 vols. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. ; and Constable and Co., 
Edinburgh. 





Just published, in 8vo., price 9s., 


EMS., MAXIMS, and MEMOIRS. By W. 
Wanp, Esq., Surgeon Extraordinary to the King, &c. 
Also, by the same Author, 

NUGZ CHIRURGIC ; or, a Biographical Miscellany, il- 

lustrative of a Collection of Professional Portraits. Price 9s. 

Printed for Callow and Wilson. Of whom may be had, 
NUGA CANORZ; or, Epitaphian Mementos (in Stone- 
cutter’s Verse) of the Medici Family of Modern Times. By 
Unvus Quorum. Price 3s. fid. 





Just published, in 8vo., price 5s., 
RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on STRICe 
TURES of the URETHRA. Third edition, illustrated 
with fovr plates. By Wm. Wapp, Esq., F.L.S., Surgeon-Ex- 
traordinary to the King, &c. 
Printed for John Wilson, 16, Prince’s street, Soho. 
Where may be had, by the same Author, 
CURSORY REMARKS ON CORPULENCE; or, Obesity 
considered as a Disease. Svo. 5s. 








ANATOMY anp PHYSIOLOGY or tre NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
This day is published, Vol. 1, price 5s., 
HE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the 
NERVOUS SYSTEM. By VAutentine Fioop, A.M., 
M.B., Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, 
and one of the Demonstrators in the Richmond School of 
Anatomy. 

The first volume may be had of John Wilson, (late Callow 
and Wilson,) London ; the second volume will shortly be pub- 
lished. 
Just published, in 12mo., price 5s., 

N ESSAY on the MECHANISM ‘of PAR- 
TURITION. Fromthe German. By Epw. Riery, M.D. 

Printed for John Wilson, (late Callow and Wilson,) 16, 
Princes-street, Soho. Whare may be had, 

A SYNOPSIS of DIFFICULT PARTURITION; with Prac- 
tical Remarks on the Management of Labours. By S. Mer- 
RIMAN, M.D., F.L.S., &c. Fourth edition, with six Plates, 
price 12s. 
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S|Mon. 25/512 50 | 30, 23 | N.E. h. | Fair Cl.! Cumulus. 
§\Tnes. 26/53 52 | 30. 25 |NEtoEh) Ditto. /Cirrostratus 
: (Wed. 27\57 57 30, 20 E. Serene.| Cirrus. 
= 4irhur. as\60 155 | 30. 15 | N.E. | Clear. Ditto. 
£5 Frid. 29/58 (55 | 30. 10 | Ditto. | Fair Cl. |Cirrostratus 
gz|Sat. 30/55 (55 | Stat. | Ditto. | Ditto. | Ditto. 
& @iSun. 31/57 ‘57 Stat. N.W. | Ditto. Ditto. 
Nights and mornings fair. 
Highest temperature at noon, 66°. 
Mean temperature of May, 57°. Mean atmospheric pres- 
sure, 29° 62’, ‘ 
bad Astr | Observati 





The Moon nearest the earth on Tuesday. 


Venus’s geocentric longitude on Sunday, 12° 34’ in Gemini. 


Mars’s ditto ditto 4° 52’ in Cancer. 
Jupiter’s ditto ditto 10° 28 in Sagitt. 
Saturn’s ditto ditto 0° 43’in Leo, 
Sun’s ditto ditto 9° 41/ inGemini. 


Sun above the horizon on Sunday, 16h.12min. Day in- 
creased 8h. 28m. No night. } 

Sun.’s hor. motion on Sunday, 2/ 23” plus. Logarithmic 
num, of distance, .006214. 





Now ready, in 3 vols., price 31s. 6d., 
He E&iRvey s r.A Gs. 
“If you would know whether virtues or vices keeps a 
man farthest from a Court, go to Court and learn,’—Winter’s 
Tale. . 
Just published, 

The LIFE of FRANCIS the FIRST, King of France. 
vols. 8vo., with a Portrait from Titian, price 28s. 

«A most full and animated account of Francis, a mest chi- 
valrous Monarch,’—Lilerary Gazette. 

“It will not be found unworthy of being classed with the 
lives.of Charles the Fifth and Henry the Fighth.’—Times. 

CONVEKSATIONS on INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. 
In 2 vols., price 15s. ; 

‘These conversations truly deserve their name “ intellec- 
tual,” avd contain much excellent matter for every age—to 
the voung they are invaluable.’ } 

THE MANUAL for INVALIDS. By a Puysicrtan. Price Qs. 

« A valuable, cautious, and sound treatise on health, and the 

ns of preserving it.’—Atlas. Aes #4 

printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
21, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 


In 2 





HE GALLERY of the SOCIETY of 
PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, Pall-Mall East, is 
NOW OPEN, every day, from nine till seven.—Admittance, 


ls,; Catalogue, 6d. 
CHARLES WILD, Secretary. 





This day is published, in 2 large vols. 8vo., price 21s., 


HE HISTORY of the HEBREW COM- 

MONWEALTH, from the Earliest Times to the Destruc- 

tion of Jerusalem, A.D. 72. Translated from the German of 

John Jahn, D.D. With a continuation to the Time of Adrian. 
By Ca.vin E. Stows. 

‘ This very able k of 
learned of Contin bibl 
deratum in the EB h 
the excellent work of 
Stowe has performed @ 
great praise both for mn 


Professor Jahn, one of the most 
scholars, has long been a desi- 

am In presenting, therefore, 
* to the English reader, Mr. 
cy ceptable service, and deserves 

¢ so laborious a task, and for 

the creditable manner ip ch-he has éxecuted it. No bibli- 
cal student should be withoutit, and ‘it may be read with in. 
terest and profit by the genéral daquirer.—Monthly Review, 
June, 1829. 
London : Hurst, Chance, and Oo., 65, St, Paul’s Church-yard 
























BABS ETT’S SONGS of the MINSTRELS, 
Vol. Il. Price 15s. 

‘ These compositions are entitled “ Songs of the Minstreis,” 
and do equal honour to the Poet and Musician. The Portu- 
guese Minstrel, “‘ The Spot where I was Born,” is particularly 
beautiful; and the Russian “ Maid of Tartary,” highly strik- 
ing and original. These two, with the Neapolitan and Turkish, 
four of the twelve, are fully equal to the best of the first 
volume ; indeed, there is not one which does not boast of some 
of the merits peculiar to this extremely pleasing and delightful 
publication. Mr. Barnett is the cleverest and most tasteful of 
English composers. The Poetry is by the late Harry Stoe Van 
Dyk.’—Vide Literary Gazette. 

Published by Mayhew and Co., 17, Old Bond-street, 
Where may be had the following New Songs :— 

* Rise, gentle Moon,’ sung by Miss Love, with the most 
enthusiastic applause, and nightly encored, in the 
historical drama of ‘Charles XII.,? composed by 
John Barnett, with a beautiful Lithographic Portrait 
of Miss Love, ° ‘ e “3 . ° 

‘ My sweet Guitar,’ sung by Miss Love with distinguish- 
ed applause ; composed by John Barnett, . . 

*Here’s a Health to Merry England,’ National Song ; 
sung by Mr. Braham, composed by John Barnett, 2 

* Listen to my Wild Guitar ;’ written as a companion to 
the celebrated Serenade, ‘ The Light Guitar ;? com- 
posed by John Barnett, ° ° ° . . 

‘ The Chimes of Zurich ;’ sung by Miss Love, written by 
Harry Stoe Van Dyk, composed by C. E. Horn, 2 

‘Sweet Evening Star,’ answer to Barnett’s celebrated 
sone ‘Rise, gentle Moon ;? composed by Joseph 

art, ° ° ° e e . ° ° 2 
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TO NOBLEMEN AND FAMILIES.—DRAWING ROOM 
CARPETS. 


ists. 


HITE and METCALF have the honour to 

announce that their new, and truly splendid patterns 

in Brussels Carpets, designed and manufactured exclusively 

by this Establishment, are now ready for inspection, in Quali- 

ties infinitely superior to any before offered, and suitable for 

cither the Mansion or Cottage. Highest Price 4s. 3d. per yard. 
Navarino House, Lamb’s Conduit-street. 





TERRO-METALLIC TEETH. 


WV R. A. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 43, New 

Bond-street, begs to acquaint the Nobility and Gentry, 
that, from many years’ intense application, he fhas invented 
and brought to perfection, a New System of Fixing TERRO- 
METALLIC, NATURAL, and ARTIFICIAL TEETH, from one 
to a complete set, which are so accurately fitted as not to be 
distinguished from the original, and answer all the purposes 
of mastication, articulation, &c.—Mr. A. J. continues stopping 
decayed teeth with his unrivalled Anodyne Cement, which in 
one minute allays the most excruciating pain; and by this 
means carious teeth are wholly preserved and rendered use- 
ful, even if broken close to the gums. This being a metallic 
composition, it becomes hard as enamel in a few minutes, will 
not decompose with the heat of the stomach, and resists the 
effects of acids, atmospheric air, &c.—Cleaning, and every 
operation incidental to Dental Surgery.—At home from ten 
till five. 





R. KITCHINER’S ZEST.—This incompa- 
a rable Flavour for Soups, Gravies, Made Dishes, Game, 
Poultry, Fish, &c., the sole invention of the late Dr. Kitchiner, 
and repeatedly mentioned by him in ‘ The Cook’s Oracle,’ is 
now prepared from the Doctor’s original recipe, and likewise 
sold by JAMES BUTLER, Herbalist and Seedsman, Covent- 
Garden Market, whose name is written on the direction for its 
use, without which none are Genuine. The Zest is particu- 
larly adapted for families travelling, imparting its delicious 
taste on immediate application, It will keep for any time, in 
any climate.—Sold also by Messrs. Knight and Sons, Italian 
Warehonse, 83, Gracechurch-street; and by Mr. Hickson, 
Italian Warehouse, 72, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square ; 
and Mr. Lazenby, 46, Lamb’s Conduit-street; in bottles 
2s. 6d. each, 








London: Printed and Published every Wednesday Morning, 
by WirL.1AM LewWer, at the Office, No. 4, Wellington-street, 
Strand. 
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